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The Budget System 


Six or eight expense items con- 
front you periodically—such as 
interest payments, taxes, insur- 
ance, fuel bill, vacation expenses 
and your children’s schooling. 
Meet these expenses in a business- 
like way, without difficulty, by 
the use of the Budget System. 


You know very nearly what these 
expenditures will amount to. Set 
aside from your income every 
week, or month, certain amounts 
in your Mercantile Savings Ac- 
count so that when these various 
expense items are due, you will 
have the ready money to pay them. 


Perhaps you have not a Mer- 
cantile Savings Account—if not, 
open one today. $1 will do to 
start with. 
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BRITT 


in completeness of service—the ad- 
vertising message itself, the printed 
vehicle to convey the message, and 
the selling-method to secure for 
you a profitable return on your ad- 
vertising investment— 
* 
The Unit Plan--- 


stands alone. The BRITT OR- 
GANIZATION includes all the 
equipment—in men and facilities— 
to render you this complete busi- 
ness-building service. 
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BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan’’ Walnut--Ninth, St. Louis. 
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Safety First, Last and Always— 











Keeping your savings safe is by far the most important 
part of saving. 


When you deposit with the Mississippi Valley you 
know that your savings are safe—you know that they 
can be had any business day of the year—and besides 
this safety and convenience they are earning 3% interest, 

compounded semi-annually. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


The Safe Place for 
Your Savings 


FOURTH and PINE 











Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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Combine Business iM Pleasure 
— Telephone 


The business man finds it easy to leave town 
on a little outing now and then. 

By Bell Telephone he is kept in close touch 
with affairs back in the city, though he be miles 


Bell Long Distance service enables him to 
combine business and pleasure in a way that 
gives him his share of both. 


Long Distance Rates Are Low. 


The Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company 
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Wilson 


By Witter Bynner 

HEY pitied us, they thought us disappointed. 

t Companions of their stocks and bonds, they 
turned 

And were at ease again. ... For us, dark-urned 
In those first tidings lay our best-anointed, 
Our destiny, our star. We tried disjointed 
Efforts at pleasantry; but we had learned 
That in our gates the torch no longer burned, 
No vision gleamed there and no freedom pointed. 


The morning-sun arose, the evening-star : 

America renewed her light all day 

And stood serene at evéning, and from far 

Freedom was visible with lifted ray... . 

Wilson !—humanity once more is true— 

The light that shone on Lincoln shines on you. 
CorNIsH, N. H. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


What Did It? 
OODROW WILSON is re-elected Presi- 
W dent of the United States, though Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes has not admitted it 
or congratulated the winner. How did it happen? 
Look at the map. The West put Wilson over. 
Hughes carried nothing but the plutocracy of the 
country. The result of the election is a victory for 
democracy with a small “d,” not with a big D. The 
vote that approved Wilson wiped out a Republican 
majority in 1912 of more than one and a half mil- 
lions. That shows how the Progressives went. The 
President received the labor vote. He received the 
peace vote, including the woman vote. He received 
the vote of all those who failed to see in Mr. 
Hughes any reason for changing horses while cross- 
ing a stream. He was voted for as Woodrow Wil- 
son, not as a Democrat, winning in many states that 
elected Republican state tickets, running ahead of 
his party ticket everywhere. For it was plain that 
but for Wilson, Wilson’s party would never have 
done the things which made up Wilson’s record of 
accomplishment. It was Wison who kept us out of 
war and in prosperity. The American vote was for 
him, though the hyphen vote, Entente or Ally, was 
against him. His party controls the Senate, but the 
opposition may control the House for organization, 
but there is no doubt that for Wilsonian measures 
he will be able to command, as before, the support 
of progressive Republicans. In short, the result of 
the balloting on November 7th is a triumph for 
Wilson personally, rather than for his party. More- 
over, it is a lesson for the East. The West will 
lead, not follow in politics. Men rule, not money. 
The power of privilege in-affairs is shaken if not 
broken. The vote for Wilson tells the Congress, 
however organized, that it must listen to Wilson’s 
suggestions. Behind him is the popular mandate to 
keep on in the way he has been going. The people 
have given him a vote of confidence. That confi- 
dence he will not betray. He is the hope of the 
common man, the despair of the exploiters and the 
parasites. He is for peace and for the enlargement 
of human opportunity. That was and is his plat- 
form. It is American, democratic, humane. 
fe ote 
CONGRESSMAN HENRY GEorGE of New York City, 
died last Monday. He was the worthy son of a 


great father and presumed not at all upon his an- 
cestry. He was modest and simple in all his ways 
and a tireless worker for the cause his father gave 
to the world. He bore with gentle patience a long 
illness and he departed leaving a memory of most 
pleasant savor. 
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The Strike Prospect 

Ler us have no -strike over the eight-hour law. 
If the unions strike because the railroads test the 
law in the courts they will lose popular sympathy. 
This is a government of law and not of force. The 
railroads are within their rights in bringing the law 
into court. A strike against railroads might be de- 
fensible, but a strike against law is not. The unions 
will win more by patience than they can win by 
violence. The railroads will lose support by not 
trying to operate under the eight-hour law, by not 
waiting for the demonstration of an attempt to 
comply with the law. President Wilson is still on 
the job, and so is the congress that passed the Adam- 
son act. They can deal with the present condition 
as they did with the situation last August. If either 
side of the controversy forces now the strike which 
the Adamson act averted three months ago, the 
power of the nation will deal with the emergency. 
The government will not be “coerced” again. The 
railroads should remember that the Adamson law 
las been approved by referendum. ‘They need all 
the popular sympathy they can get, having but little. 
The unions should not forfeit the sympathy they 
have. Both sides must not make the public suffer 
in their private war. If there should be a strike— 
the government should take the roads and run them 
—even though it may never give them back wholly 
to the present managements. 
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Governor-elect Gardner 

Ir the Democrats of Missouri had nominated for 
governor any candidate other than Col. Fred Gard- 
ner, they would have lost the state. He won against 
a brilliant opponent, against the handicap of the 
record of the present state administration, against 
the industrious knife-work of Democratic prohibi- 
tionists, against the organized antagonism of the 
bankers and usurers, against the insane prejudice 
aroused by the charge that his land bank bill meant 
Single Tax. That he should have won even by a 
small majority shows what a strong man he is. I 
have faith that he will show that strength to the full 
in his work as governor. 

fe of 
The Uncommercial Drama 

THis week there was opened in St. Louis the 
Little Theater of the Artists’ Guild. There is no- 
where in the world a more beautiful and_ better 
equipped institution for the conservation and per- 
petuation of the literary drama. Here whatever is 
worthy in itself of sight and hearing in dramatic 
invention is assured sympathetic and adequate pro- 
duction, without regard to commercial considera- 
tions. Here will be welcomed the work of those 
who labor in the drama for the sake of art and 
truth, rather than for royalties. The Little Theater 
of the Artists’ Guild is established to keep alive the 
play as distinct from the show. It is not consecrated 
to the ultra or the outre. It is not a temple of 
incoherent revolt. It is a theater for the presenta- 
tion of whatever conforms to the canons of the art 
dramatic without concession to the merely idle mind 
or to the appetite for gross sensation. The Artists’ 
Guild, distinctly not composed of rich people, has 
built this little theater and paid for it. The theater 
will not be conducted for any profit other than the 
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gain to the community in the uplifting and steadying 
of public taste in the written and spoken play. 
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See the cat 
CALIFORNIA voted on November 7th upon a single 
tax amendment to the state constitution. The 
amendment received a total vote of 350,000, or 40 
per cent of the total number of votes cast. The 
showing is splendid. Single Tax is coming. In 
1912, in the city of St. Louis, the vote on a Single 
Tax amendment was 47 per cent of the total. The 
7 
> 2 iad ” 
people are beginning to ‘see the cat. 
J J 
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Thanks, for Nothing 
GERMANY and Austria—the latter a very silent 
partner—gencrously offer Poland autonomy—with 
limitations—in that part of Poland grabbed by Rus- 
sia. Nothing is said of the Poland held by Germany 
and Austria. And Germany and Austria are not 
sure they have got the part of Poland they proffer 


to the Poles. 


The Dry Wave 

PROHIBITION comes marching on. It has now tri- 
umphed in twenty-two states. In the recent election, 
Detroit and Kansas City went dry. Missouri stays 
wet by a majority one hundred thousand less than 
in 1910. The Prohibitionists added four states to 
their string on November 7th. I cite the facts, 
though I do not believe in Prohibition. A national 
prohibition law is among the early probabilities. It 
should not be, but the people are going that way. It 
is not the way of liberty, as I see it, but the way 
to an enslavement as abominable as the much ex- 
aggerated enslavement to drink. What will be the 
reaction from Puritanism? Another Restoration, 
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with a revel of libidinosity and lasciviousness:? 
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Mr. Putnam’s Insurance Articles 


I Hope Mirror readers have followed Mr. Putnam 
in his lively yet thoughtful articles in this paper on 
social insurance. His contribution this week on 
“Out-of-a-Job Insurance” is a_ striking document. 
Mr. Putnam stands out for social insurance without 
state interposition through corporation benevolence, 
so far as may be. No need to quarrel now with 
this proposal because it makes for dependence upon 
the exploiters of the people. It can be said for Mr. 
Putnam’s suggestions that they meet an immediate 
condition and may serve as a temporary expedient. 
The ultimate of social insurance must be such a 
change of the economic and social system as_ will 
insure to each man who can work a job in which 
he shall get the full fruit of his labor. -This can 
be done by making the earth an open shop, by forc- 
ing the earth and its resources into use, by taking 
away all profit from‘their non-use. In other words, 
the people must unlock the jobs. They will do this 
by means of the Single Tax. And the Single Tax 
will be forced upon us by the cost of taking care 
of those maimed and futilized by the system. Taxes 
must rise until they have to be abolished in order 
not to crush industry and then the tax must fall on 
the land values hitherto untaxed that industry cre- 
ates but does not get. This is in the future. The 
merit of Mr. Putnam’s proposals is that the poor 
cannot wait. We may try them, but they will fail, 
for the system creates need faster than its chief 
beneficiaries can devise relief. 
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Banishing the Spoils 

AND this comes upon us in the midst of victory! 
The postmasters of the first, second and third class, 
are to be included in the classified service list. 
Postmaster General Burleson recommends it and 
President Wilson is heartily in favor of it. There 
are now 40,000 fourth-class postmasters under civil 
service rules. There are 9,000 first, second and 
third class postmasters—mostly “deserving Demo- 
crats.” It would be a great relief to the President 
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not to have to worry over these postmasterships. It 
takes too much time from important matters, as 
President Taft declared. But with congress as 
“close” as it is, it is a question whether the thing 
can be done. There are still some Republican post- 
masters whose places are desired by Democrats. 
And Republicans in congress will not want all 
Democratic postmasters made permanent. If ’twere 
done, ’twere well ’twere done quickly, that is to say, 
in the short session of this congress between De- 
cember Ist next and March 4th next year, for it is 
doubtful if the President will have the control of 
the next congress that he exercises over the present 


one. 
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A Woman in Congress 

MONTANA sends a woman to congress. She is a 
Democrat and a womanly woman. She is a good 
housekeeper and needlewoman as well as an ardent 
end eloquent suffragist. Four years from now there 
may be twenty women members of congress. Four 
years from now both candidates for President will 
be in favor of woman suffrage without ifs, ands or 
buts. Woman suffrage is no longer a debatable 
question anywhere but in the South, and the South 
may vote for woman suffrage with such modilica- 
tions and restrictions as it has placed on male suf- 
frage. 

ole ate 
The Man Who Peopled Mars 

PercivAL LoweELi, who insisted that Mars is in- 
habited, that he noted the procession of the seasons 
in growing and dying vegetation along the so-called 
canals that mark the planet, that ice-caps increased 
and decreased as under winter and summer changes 
at the poles, died a few days ago. Astronomers 
generally did not support Prof. Lowell in his 
theories. Many of them said they could not see on 
Mars the things he said he saw. He did seem abso- 
lutely to prove that Mars has an atmosphere, and if 
it has, there must be life there. However that may 
be, it is indisputable that anyone who read his writ- 
ings on the subject surely caught the illusion he 
created, and if he was not an astronomer he was 
patently a poet. 

od 
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What's the Hughes? 
THESE are bad times for the Hugheses. Charles 
Evans was beaten for President of the United 
States. Premier Hughes was beaten in Australia 
on his proposals of conscription and a tariff Haman- 
high. Gen. Sam Hughes has been forced out of 
his position as head of the military department in 
Canada. The Hugheses may be all right, but the 

people are not with them. 
fe ete 

-Christian Economics 
SURGEON-GENERAL GorGAS, in The Constructive 
Quarterly, pleads with Christians to increase wages, 
that being the way to destroy poverty which stands 
in the way of all progress. The Chief Sanitary 
Officer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, who 
cleaned up the city of Panama, says that the church 
must destroy poverty before it can lift men up eth- 
ically. It is hard to live up to any ideal with 
poverty dragging one down. The city of Panama 
grew during the building of the canal from a 
population of 20,000 to a population of 65,000. Three- 
quarters of the city’s area was unoccupied land. 
City authorities agreed with General Gorgas that a 
sanitary tax upon rising values of the unused land 
was the best source of funds for city sanitation and 
would force much of it into use for buildings to 
relieve congestion. The legislature, however, block- 
ed such proceeding and “much less perfect meas- 
ures” were employed. All of the unoccupied land 
was held for the rise in value due to the building 
of the canal. The Government made that value, but 
the landholders gobbled it. The way to destroy pov- 
erty is to raise wages, and the way to raise wages 
is to make jobs more plentiful than men. This 
could be done by spreading an epidemic of yellow 










































fever. It is being done in Europe by means of war, 
But those are bad methods of raising wages. Gen- 
eral Gorgas says the chief difficulty with the present 
condition is that those who profit by the poverty 
which comes of an oversupply of men and an under- 
supply of jobs are not aware that they are robbing 
anyone. They take all they can, and the evil 
effect of their taking is felt so far away from them 
they never see it or feel it. They don’t look out 
for the welfare of the worker even as did the slave- 
holders. When these beneficiaries see this they will 
see that what they are doing is un-Christian. They 
will favor what will create jobs. This can be done 
by taxing land into use. General Gorgas appeals to 
Christians to see this and to “take part in all meas- 
ures that tend to increase wages with the object of 
putting our fellowman in such position that he will 
be able to adopt the teachings and morals of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 


Justice 

RrEApERS of the Mirror wherever situate should 
not miss the play “Justice,” by John Galsworthy, if 
it comes within reaching distance on its present tour. 
It is a drama fine and true and pitiful, especially as 
acted by Mr. John Barrymore, Mr. O. P. Heggie 
und Miss Ruth Mann in the chief roles. There is 
not a line of preaching in the play. The story is 
acted out without chorus or author’s commentary. 
You see and hear the play and you draw your own 
conclusions. Unless I am mistaken, the conclusion 
of ninety-nine persons out of a hundred is that 
human attempts at justice are melancholy failures, 
when they are not abominable achievements of the 
exact opposite of justice. This play on its first 
presentation in London caused a sudden reform in 
the conduct of prisons in England. It is not a 
special plea. The pity we feel for Falder in the play 
is the pity we would feel for anyone caught in the 
meshes of the law if we knew as much about him 
and about his environment as we know about Falder. 
“To know all is to pardon all.” That is what Gals- 
worthy says in this play. That is what Heine 
said: that God would pardon him—will pardon 
everybody. Why? C'est son metier. And could 
man or God be in better business? Especially should 


man forgive the Falders and the Ruths. Man 
makes them. God is innocent. 

ote ote 
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Will Wilson Move for Peace? 

Ir may be getting near the psychological hour for 
President Wilson to propose mediation between the 
European belligerents, all of whose representatives, 
while talking war to a finish, are evidently thinking 
peace, as anyone can read between the lines of their 
reported utterances. Count Apponyi of Austria says 
that peace is evidently in the minds of Lord Grey and 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Holweg. Great Britain 
has quit talking of crushing Germany, and Germany 
is not so insistent upon annexing Belgium and part 
of France. Each side says it never was so extreme 
as the other side thought it was. Both sides are 
pretty well tired of the war. Great Britain and 
Germany find in our recent election no hope of this 
country’s taking part for one or the other. The 
re-election of President Wilson shows that the great- 
est neutral nation is opposed to war. The American 
verdict is a powerful peace suggestion. Conditions 
in America are an impressive object lesson. More- 
over, all neutral nations are suffering by the war, 
the United States not less than others. The Presi- 
dent might summon the neutral nations to council 
tor initiating a League of Peace and to voice con- 
certed protest against belligerent violation of neu- 
tral’s rights. All the neutral countries, the United 
States leading, might well proffer mediation in such 
terms as would command attention. The interest of 
all neutrals is against a dictated peace that will set 
up some super-nation. The interest of all demands 
a peace by conference and concession, a peace that 
shall not exist only at some super-nation’s whim. 
Recently the President said: “No nation can any 
longer remain neutral as against any willful dis- 
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turbance of the peace of the world.” Can any great 
nation tolerate a protracted disturbance of the peace 
of the world with an accompaniment of violation of 
rights of nations not at war? The United States 


cannot stay isolated. Its interest and that of all 
neutral nations compels towards interference for 
peace, and permanent peace. The belligerents seem 
almost ready to hearken to the President. Almost 
certainly he soon will speak. And there is power 
behind him to back his words, because this country 
may well decide in behalf of its own people not to 
deprive itself of food and other supplies to keep 
the war going. 
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A Servant of God 


By Charles Wharton Stork 
ID you ever go to church, 

Kneel devoutly, 

Join in the hymns, 
Wait expectantly for the sermon, 
And then— 
Hear a little fox-terrier of a man 
Let out a bark, 
Scamper through a passage of Scripture, 
Catch a text by the back of the neck, 
And shake, shake, shake the life out of it? 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R. 
THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 

HAKESPEARE had no very high opinion of 
M. Tullius Cicero, judging by his treatment 
of the great orator in “Julius Caesar.” Brutus 
speaks of Cicero’s ferret and fiery eyes and else- 
where there is a sneer at his talking Greek which 
those who understood smiled at. But Shakespeare 
did not like lawyers. Mr. Hannis Taylor, however, 
exalts Cicero as one worthy to rank with Brutus, 
“the noblest Roman of them all.” Mr. Taylor was 
sometime United States minister to Spain. He is the 
author of “The Science of Jurisprudence” and of 
books on the origin and growth of both the English 
and the American constitution, on the international 
public law and on the jurisdiction and procedure of 
the United States Supreme Court. It was he who 
discovered in Pelatiah Webster the author of some 
of the most important provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Mr. Taylor is one of 
this country’s leading lawyers. He has beguiled his 
leisure by writing “Cicero, a sketch of His Life 
and Works,” with “a commentary on the Roman 
Constitution and Roman Public Life, supplemented 
by an anthology in Latin and English of the sayings 
of Cicero” (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago). The 
work is most exhaustive, for a sketch, but there 
are many repetitions in it—whole paragraphs dupli- 
cated word for word. None the less the volume is 
at all times interesting for thoroughness of method, 
for critical fairness and for sympathy with many 
of the prominent personalities opposed to Cicero in 

that time of the beginning of the end of Rome. 
Forty-three years before the coming of Christ to 
the world Cicero left it. 
long since begun under Sulla, who was the first of 
“the type of the military chief at the head of a 
devoted army whom he controls by his money and 
by the sword.” Thirty years after the death of 
Christ, St. Paul came to Rome, a prisoner in chains, 
landing near Cicero’s country seat at Puteoli, and 
announced himself to the brethren as the long- 
expected Apostle to the Gentiles. Pompey was 
«nother Sulla, and the type was even more perfected 
in Caesar. The republic was disintegrating under 
the influence of wealth, corrupt militarism, and im- 
perialism. Rome was filled with a mercurial, materi- 
alist and venal population gathered from all the 
ends of the earth. The old Roman virtue had been 
vitiated. The old religion had lost its hold on the 
people high and low. Into this atmosphere came 
Cicero and vain though he was, sometimes too 


Rome’s decadence had 
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prudent and cautious, all his life he gave to the 
defence and advocacy of Republican ideals. He 
fought splendidly. And he died nobly at the hands 
of the soldiers of Antony. 

Cicero was the son of a country gentleman and 
had advantages, but he did not rely upon them. He 
worked hard at his studies in rhetoric and until his 
last day was a devourer of books. He achieved a 
wonderful style in oratory, forcible, plastic, musical. 
For words he had a meticulous care, and he pub- 
lished his orations, scrupulously edited and polished, 
after he had delivered them, and, indeed, when they 
had not been spoken at all. That he was one of the 
world’s best letter writers the world concedes, and in 
those letters are displayed every literary grace and 
all literary artifices. He wrote on politics, phi- 
losophy, morals, divination. Even he wrote poetry, 
that was not very good. Voluminous is his output 
as we have it, but we have it not all. He was one 
of those busy mén who seem to have time for 
everything. Intellectual though his interests were, 
he accumulated money in great sums at times, and 
he had country villas that compared with those of the 
greatest Roman exquisites, usurers and plunderers 
cf provinces. As advocates in his day did not take 
fees, there is some mystery about the source of his 
supply of money, but it is probable that his fees took 
the form of loans from his clients. In his last 
years he could always rely for financial help upon 
his generous friend Atticus, a wealthy man who 
miraculously preserved both his wealth and his life 
at a time when others were unceremoniously de- 
prived of both by necessitous consuls and imperators. 
It was in 83 B. C. that Cicero, then in his twenty- 
fifth year, having come down from his home in the 
Volscian mountains, began his career. At thirty-six 
he became the leader of the Roman bar through his 
prosecution of Verres. Verres was the Warren 
Hastings of Sicily, as Burke did not forget to say 
in his speech of impeachment. Cicero utterly routed 
Hortensius, who was Verres’ counsel, and till that 
time the greatest lawyer in Rome. In this case 
Cicero first displayed the magnificent, the terrible 
rower of invective for which he has ever since been 
famous, with no one in his class but the greater 
Demosthenes. Verres fled. Mr. Taylor tells of 
other cases of Cicero’s in which he was not above 
the tricks by which lawyers of to-day achieve vic- 
tory by appeals to things other than the facts and 
the law. 

Though a republican, Tully was not a proletarian. 
He catered to and was approved by the middle 
classes and their favor made him successively 
quaestor, aedile, praetor and consul, as a popular 
politician nowadays with us may work up from jus- 
tice of the peace or police commissioner to congress 
or the senate. It was Cicero who drove Catiline 
from Rome, and Catiline was a patrician leader of 
such elements as to-day make up the I. W. W., 
with many noble and ambitious associates designing 
the seizure of the republic. Cicero accomplished the 
defeat of Catiline’s conspiracy by methods not un- 
worthy of William J. Burns or the Pinkertons, and 
by a compromise with Antonius whom he distrusted 
as much as he did Catiline. When Cicero con- 
demned the Catilinian conspirators to death, he ex- 
ceeded the law. They were entitled to a trial which 
they did not get. Cicero set up the plea of neces- 
sity. In years after, this act came back to plague 
him, though he boasted that in doing it, he saved 
the republic, as indeed the people voted at the time. 

Cicero appeared as witness against the degenerate 
Clodius, who had invaded the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea, in woman’s clothes, and attempted the pollu- 
tion of the virgins. It was said that Cicero’s wife 
Terentia moved him to this because she was jealous 
of Clodia, a sister of Clodius, between whom and 
Cicero Terentia suspected an intrigue. It was in this 
Bona Dea scandal that Caesar’s wife was involved, 
and he divorced her saying that he knew not 
whether she was guilty, but “Caesar’s wife should 
be above suspicion.” Cicero’s testimony destroyed 
the alibi of Clodius, but Clodius purchased the 
judges and was acquitted. It cost him 400,000 
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sesterces. Cicero denounced Clodius in the senate 
in a witheringly splendid speech. But Clodius was 
a tool of Caesar and he had power to drive Cicero 
into exile. At this time Caesar was working with 
Pompey, not without large reservations. Caesar 
was a wily politician, a very demagogue, a fine- 
worker, an agrarian, a flatterer of the mob—any- 
thing for the interest of Caesar. Pompey had 
conquered Mithridates, had come back from Asia 
to a splendid triumph and was known as the Great. 
A part of Caesar’s game was the persuading of 
Pompey to marry Caesar’s daughter, Julia. Mar- 
riages then were mostly political and easily dis- 
solved—the husband had but to write a letter dis- 
missing the wife, but returning her dowry. Cicero 
himself had to borrow from Atticus to pay back 
Terentia’s dowry when he divorced her for some 
obscure “treachery.” Cicero, for his course against 
the Catilinarians, for condemning Roman citizens to 
death without trial, was “interdicted from fire and 
water’—officially boycotted; in other words, ban- 
ished. Neither Caesar nor Pompey would do any- 
thing for Cicero. Both admired him; both were 
afraid of him and his republican principles. Cicero 
put on mourning and marched through the streets of 
Rome at the head of 20,000 of the noblest youths 
of Rome similarly attired. The consuls forbade 
public mourning. The whole Senate put it on. The 
mob of Clodians pelted the mourners with mud and 
stone. The decree of exile was enforced, his man- 
sion on the Palatine burned down, his Formian and 
Tusculan villas laid waste. The state drove out the 
men who but a short time before had saved it. He 
went to Sicily. Cicero was not a dignified exile. 
He had as much lamentation and complaint as Ovid. 
He went to Greece, where he was intellectually at 
home, but for all that, gloomy and self-pitying. But 
in time Cicero’s exile was repealed, though Clodius 
fought it and his followers rioted against it in the 
streets. He came back to an ovation. 

It were unprofitable to attempt to follow the intric- 
acies of Roman politics at this time, with Pompey, 
Antony, Caesar, each playing his own game. They 
had things very much their own way, for there was 
no public opinion. The people were debased. The 
soldicry were supreme. The veterans turned to this 
or that general as their bread was buttered. The 
Roman spirit was gone. The corruption of the best 
became the worst. But Cicero stayed true to the 
republican tradition, however he may have veered 
as between the rival ambitions of the men who were 
destroying the republic. He was faithful to Pom- 
pey until Pompey fell. He maintained fairly friend- 
ly relations with Caesar. But he fearlessly at- 
tacked Antony. That he rejoiced over the assas- 
sination of Caesar is true, but he was not in the 
conspiracy. There was no cowardice about Cicero 
in the fight against Antony. And he died like a 
Roman hero, sacrificed by Octavian who had called 
him “father.” If there had been any republican 
sentiment left in Rome, Cicero might have saved 
the republic, but that there was none was shown by 
the failure of the people to support Brutus and 
Cassius. Brutus was a patriot but a kind of //amlet. 
Cassius was a hot-head. Antony was not only a 
great general but a wheedling orator. Octavian, 
heir of Caesar, was a dilletante in a fashion, but a 
schemer and organizer. Both Antony and Octavian 
admired Cicero but as he was incorruptible they 
could not use him. He was now an old man but 
they feared him. He was, possibly, the last great 
Roman of the stern and simple tradition. With his 
death came on the Empire. 

But Cicero was more than a statesman. In many 
ways he was the first modern man. Not only was 
he man of action, but man of contemplation. His 
writings came from him in a steady flow of in- 
comparable quality in thought and expression for 
forty-four years, and were never more splendid than 
just before the end. His writings grew out of his 
experiences as his career developed. He never got 
away from the issue of the hour. His speculations 
were never in vacuo. They were intimately and 
directly related to immediate problems. His work 
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had but one end—the regeneration of Rome. He 


thought to reconcile “imperialism with liberty, 


progress with prosperity, luxury and wealth with 
ocial discipline, and intellectual culture with moral 
ity.” It could not be done. There was no. basis 
of compromise in the people. They had no faith, 


no principle, or such of them as had, realized their 
helplessness and kept in the background. It is, ac- 
cording to. Mr. Hannis Taylor, Cicero’s supreme 
glory that he was instrumental in bringing forward 
and propagating the philosophic doctrine of Stoicism. 
That involved war upon polytheism, war upon lux- 
ury in life, expediency in politics. He proclaimed 
something more than the stern ethical Stoicism of 
Zeno. He put into that philosophy something of 
that which, later, Virgil felt—‘“the sense of tears in 
mortal things.” Cicero was the first great man of 
Rome to proclaim his faith in the immortality of 
the soul. He defined this more clearly than did 
Plato. In reading “Ve Finibus, or the “Tusculan 
Disputations,” “Ve Amicitia,” “De Natura Deorum,” 
“De Divinatione,” one meets a Cicero greater than 
ie of the “Verrines,” “De Legibus,” “De Republica” 
or “De Offictis.” This is a spiritual Cicero, a pro- 
rounced monotheist. He is a seer and not an advyo- 
cate, not an academician, not a dextrous quibbler. 
He swept away the superstitions, the auguries and 
the fates. Cicero was a champion of free will. The 
swarm of personified godlets in the pantheistic 
popular creed was annihilated. Tle proclaimed “one 
supreme God creating and governing everything 
through permanent, uniform and universal law,” and 
“conscious personal existence after death.” He had 
a love of nature not often found and by some 
declared not known among the men of his time. Be- 
fore either Marcus Aurelius or St. Augustine he had 
a vision of a world state that should be a City of 
God. Clearly he perceived that the way to virtue 
end to good government was through bringing men 
and institutions into conformity with the law of 
nature. He was a forerunner of Christianity; he 
prepared the way for it in the Roman world. And 
the early Christian fathers knew this. They were 
all Ciceronians—Quintilian, Lactantius, St. Am- 
hrose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, Tertullian. To 
St. Jerome, Christ appeared in a vision at Antioch 
and reproached him because he was more of a 
Ciceronian than a Christian. St. Augustine, most 
powerful of the shapers of Christianity and ablest 
of those delining Christian thought, ‘went so far as 
to attribute the beginning of his conversion § to 
Christianity to the study of Cicero’s ‘Hortensius.’” 
Says Mr. Taylor, “In the history of the transmuta- 
tion of human thought few things are more impos- 
ing than the meeting of the mind of the last and 
greatest philosopher of pagan Rome with that of 
the first really great philosopher of the Latin 
Church.” He was almost a Christian before the 
coming of Christ. 

Cicero was a rather human being sort of man. 
He was not averse to celebrating himself, but he 
was not unwilling to praise others, even his rival 
Hortensius. He saw the intellectual power in 
Caesar. His capacity for friendship is shown in 
his relations with Atticus, and for affection in his 
love for his daughter Tullia. Moreover, he was 
tenderly fond of Terentia until he divorced her 
after thirty years and married his ward, Publilia, 
almost a girl, with a large dower, for his fortune 
lad been lost in Pompey’s downfall. Why Cicero 
divorced Terentia is not explained, but Mr. Taylor 
opines, from the references thereto in letters to 
Atticus, that it was for something “which a chival- 
rous nature was unwilling to express and yet could 
not entirely conceal from a friend.” Publilia he 
later put away when she was unsympathetic with his 
grief over the death of Tullia. In any event, the 
divorce did not lose Cicero the admiration, the 
affection, the veneration of perhaps the most famous 
of his modern admirers—Cardinal Newman. New- 
man is a great stylist. He says that he owes much 
of his style to Cicero. Cicero was a wit. There 
were as many stories current in Rome attributed to 
him, as there are now among us attributed to Lin- 
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coln. His fondness for his freedman secretary Tiro 
was most marked. Tiro is said by some historians to 
have been the inventor of stenography. Cicero was 
lover of the city—“The city, the city, my dear 
Rufus—stick to that and live in its limelight 
Residence elsewhere is mere eclipse and obscurity.” 
In a speech by which he quelled a riot over 
reserved seats for the equestrian class, he upbraided 
the crowd for making such an uproar when Roscius 
was acting. 
Cicero has his detractors. Mommsen is_ one. 
Others are, like Mommsen, imperialists, not demo- 


crats, not even republicans. Cicero does not appeal 


to Caesar-worshippers, though Cicero was never. 


what could be called a democrat. He was oppor- 
tunist at times but he never shirked the main issue 
of opposition to tyrants. There-are two pictures of 
busts of Cicero in this book which | am foreshort- 
ening and mangling—one from the Capitoline Mu- 
scum, Rome, the other from the Ufizzi Gallery. Be- 
tween the two [I should make him out to be a man 
able to eke out the lion’s skin with the fox’s; an 
intellectual man unaverse to the good things of 
life, probably ascetic in habit despite his splendid 
residences, certainly not dissolute; shrewd, quizzical 
ac times, level-headed and firm withal. In the an- 
thology of the sayings of Cicero those qualities 


appear. In the preparation of the anthology Mr. 
Taylor was assisted by his daughter, Mary Lillie 
Taylor Hunt. And so I leave Cicero, with this 


quotation from him—pertinent to the vast wreckage 
of laws of nations amid the clash of arms—pro- 
claiming the jus gentinm—the law common to all 
nations—“not to be one law for Rome, another law 
for Athens, one law to-day and another law  to- 
morrow; but one eternal and immutable law for all 
nations and for all ages, as God, the common master 
and ruler of all—the discoverer, the interpreter, the 
cenactor of the law—is one.” 
‘ fe 

A very “weary Titan” is the British Empire. 
First we saw her “weariness” in the Boer War. 
We see her still weary in this present war—hbut 
still a Titan. Titans have size and strength rather 
than mental power. Probably the greatest military 
blunder of all time was the series of operations at 
Gallipoli. We read Sir Ian McDonald’s anguished 
story of that splendid futility in his official report. 
It was enough to make one’s heart sick—this sol- 
dicr’s story of failure. Now John Masefield tells 
the tale again in “Gallipoli” (Macmillans, New 
York). Masefield the historian is still the poet. 
His story glows and sings. This is a glorious 
picture of the bravery of the British soldier. His 
courage could not be surpassed. The attempt to 
dislodge the Turks and open the way to Con- 
stantinople was undertaken without adequate prepa- 
ration. It was begun too.late. And it was car- 
ried on without sufficient men and munitions, even 
without sufficient water. The fighting was ccase- 
less, with the defenders having the advantage of 
more resources in men and the better positions, to 
say nothing of the possession of the wells. Tor- 
tured with thirst, broiled by day, frozen by night, 
fighting in a strange country and on a terrain of 
cruel difficulty, the Allied forces made progress most 
remarkable, but they had no reinforcements, while 
the Turks had plenty, and finally just at an hour 
when a victory might have been attained, the troops 
on a crest were shelled by the guns of their own 
ships. The landing of troops was effected under 
a murderous fire, but the troops built piers for the 
boats under that very fire. They landed in confu- 
sion and formed for action under the shower of 
shells. They fought over gorse and bracken and 
slithery stones and slipping boulders, taking the 
ground in “standing lepps.” The English, Scotch, 
Irish, Singalese, Australians, performed as the old 
histories say, “prodigies of valor.’ All in vain. 
Finally Suvla Bay was evacuated and the nine 
months’ disaster came to a brilliant end. The getting 
away was a glorious bit of strategy, though Mr. 
Masefield cannot understand the mystery of why 
the Turks did not attack as the invaders withdrew. 


I make no attempt to impart any of the rich color 
end vivid action of Mr. Masefield’s narrative. That 
must be gathered direct from the book. All I will 
sey is that after you have been thrilled by the 
hravery displayed, exalted in admiration of the 
morale of the troops on either side, there remains 
an impression of war as a thing utterly to be hated, 
Mr. Masefield makes a good defense of the cam- 
paign, but at its best it is poor. He says that the 
transportation of 300,000 men to Gailipoli for dis- 
tances of from three to six thousand miles was a 
triumph of the navy. The killed were 115,000, the 
sick, 100,000 more. The Turks lost more, and that 
was a gain. Moreover the Turkish army was held at 
the peninsula when otherwise it might have been 
in effective use in the Caucasus or in Mesopotomia, 
Volitically the campaign drew Italy into the war, 
aid it kept Bulgaria out of the war from late spring 
until middle autumn. And that is all. It seems 
Iittle enough in view of what Bulgaria has done 
and in view of the attitude of Greece. The very 
splendor of the assault as depicted by Mr. Mase- 
field but serves to emphasize the fact that it was a 
Llunder—a titanic blunder. Sir lan McDonald’s 
official report on the operations made that -plain. 
Mr. Masefield’s story wreathes the blunder in flow- 
ers of speech. He makes clear the various land- 
ings and the plans of the various attacks—visualizes 
it all for the reader most effectively. But he does 
vot vindicate the Government that ordered the naval 
attempt upon the Dardanelles without sufficient land 
support. If this land support could not have been 
supplied because of the need of men on the Western 
battle line, if there was just then hardly enough 
munitions for the army in France, all the more 
reason that Gallipoli should not have been attacked 
at all. Still, there lie the soldiers of the Allies 
ww. sight of the battleground of Troy, in a land of 
glorious story of great deeds, though none greater 
than those of these men who failed—English, French, 
Scotch, Irish, Singalese, Australians—the latter most 
especially—“possessed of fame that never shall grow 


old.” 
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Another aspect of the “weary Titan’s” labors is 
presented in “The Further Side of Silence,” by Sir 
Hugh Clifford (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York). 
Sir Hugh is one of the proconsuls. His field, since 
1883, has been the Malay Peninsula. This is a book 
cf stories of Malayan life and character, but the 
stories have the quality of narrations of actual 
cccurrences. They seem not to be inventions. They 
have no patent literary machinery. They are more 
photographic than artistic. The writer was evidently 
part of these tales. They are tales of aboriginal 
passion and cunning and ferocity. The author's 
introduction is in itself a romance of the taking up 
of “the white man’s burden.” It is a moving ex- 
emplification of the character of the British official 
set in authority over strange people, and yet never 
allowing his authority to engender in him the mania 
of the Superman. He has known these people whose 
subtleties and cruelties he tells about, and yet he 
does not despise them. They are to him “half devil 
and half child.” Sir Hugh Clifford, strictly speak- 
ing, has no art. He is but an Empire builder who 
tells a few stories. As you read him you sense 
the substance of those things which Conrad has 
made into art. The scent of the East is in these 
narratives. There is an imminence of terror in 
them. The incalculable East may rise at any time 
and engulf the proconsuls and their institutions. Yet 
these Malay folk are not different from the West- 
erners. Their stories are our stories without our 
veneer of civilization. They are certainly the stories 
of ourselves when we were close to barbarism. 
There is not so much difference in races as some 
suspect. The motives are the same. East and 
West do meet. Sir Hugh Clifford seems unaware 
that his stories might as well be stories of aboriginal 
Europeans. He sets them down as evidences of 
the strangeness of the people in his bailiwick of 
empire. His introduction makes the stories more 
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should send many pleased readers to his former 
book, issued a few years ago, “Malayan Mono- 
chromes.” That was a more consciously literary 
effert. This is a book in which, evidently, the 
writer sticks closer to the material of act and 
fact. Its value lies in just this—that the reader 
apprehends the stories not so much as literary in- 
ventions as transcriptions from life by a man who 
possibly prides himself, as do most Englishmen, 
upon his lack of imagination. 
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Before the Great War we were still discussing 
Ipsen. But nothing is the same since the war began, 
and one wonders if there be much interest in Ibsen 
now. There has appeared “Henrik Ibsen: Brand,” in 
a translation by Mr. Miles Menander Dawson (the 
Four Seas Co., Boston). Twenty-five years ago 
Ihsen authorized this translation, and Mr. Dawson 
has been working upon it ever since. “Brand” has 
been translated by others, notably C. H. Herford 
and William Archer, in not very satisfactory ver- 
sions, if any translation can be satisfactory. Mr. 
Dawson has translated in rhyme. I have heard that 
in the original Ibsen’s verse is simple, limpid; that 
its language is that of common speech; that it is not 
in literary dialect. Those characterizations apply 
to Mr. Dawson’s translation. It is very “easy” as 
we say, very natural. There are no big words. 
Where involutions are necessary to the meter and 
rhyme they: are not tortuous torturings of speech. 
In the reading of it I get the impression that Brand 
is a rather close portrait of some Norwegian re- 
former—that he is not a sheer poetic creation like 
Faust. The realism of him is intense. It seems 
that Ibsen had such an original in view in Gustav 
Adolph Lammers, who revolted against the church 
in Ibsen’s home-town Skien and established an open- 
air church. But of course Brand is mainly Ibsen. 
This great dramatic poem of the conflict between the 
ideal and the practical is a tragedy—it is a piece of 
magnificent tragic irony. Brand as an idealist ex- 
tremist is “different,” and democracy, with its con- 
notation of conformity, crushes out the “different” 
man, the individualist. “Be yourself—all or noth- 
ing,” says Brand, non-conformist, foe unappeasable 
of compromise. He sacrifices everybody to his own 
idea—even himself, at the end. He is one who 
wants the world to go his way or—smash with it. 
He is an absolutist, a tyrant. Brand’s true follower 
of Christ would be a Puritan superman. His secret 
of the Saviour is Will rather than Love. So Brand 
martyrizes his mother, his wife, his son, and brings 
ruin on the community. He preaches freedom while 
trying to put a yoke upon the minds and souls of 
others. The Dean’s epitaph for him is right: “Hic 
jacet Brand! His luck was bad; one soul he won, 
and that was mad.” At the close only does Brand 
learn the truth, in reply to his question, as the 
avalanche sweeps upon him—“Tell me, Lord, while 
life yet fails not, To redeem man’s soul avails not 
His unquenched will’s quantum satis—?” A Voice 
calls out through the uproar, “He is Deus caritatis.” 
The God of love it is that saves. So “Brand” is 
not an attack upon religion, but only on religion 
that would mould men to an iron hardness. I doubt 
though if Ibsen intended at first that his hero should 
come to such a demonstration. At the beginning 
our sympathies are with Brand in his scorn of the 
crowd and its conventions, but later he loses that 
sympathy. If Brand were right he could not bring 
about so much wrong. He is splendid but he de- 
serves his doom. And Ibsen takes a leaf out of 
Goethe and saves Brand by the ewige Weibliche. 
But the mob, the sodden, conformist mob remains 
the same. There is a curious contrast between 
Brand and Stockmann in “An Enemy of the People.” 
The latter declares, “The strongest man is he who 
fights alone.” The former says that he who fights 
alone is helpless. It seems to me that Mr. Dawson 
has made poetry of his translation. I know it is 
smooth reading, that there is no confusion of 
thought or language. The action is swift and the 
érgumentative parts are lucid. The reader “gets” 
such characters as the Dean, the Schoolmaster, the 
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Shrieve, and the bitter irony of the crowd’s sudden 
concern for the herring-catch. Mr. Dawson has 
rhymed and followed the meter fully as well as 
Mr. William Archer, and there is no question that 
he conveys the local color, the movement, the feeling 
end the interplay of motive that make “Brand” the 
great national poem of the Norwegians, even though 
the poem indicts themselyes as forcibly from one 
point of view as “Peer Gynt” indicts them from 
another. 
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Out-of-a-Job Insurance 
By Frank Putnam 


MAN said to me: “Unemployment insurance 
would do more harm than good. Accident, 
sickness, life and old age insurance are all 

right. Everybody needs them. We’ve got to make 

them compulsory for all workers. But if we insure 
them against loss of work, we'll make ’em soft and 
lazy.” 

That man is under thirty. He is in perfect health. 
He has brains plus. He gets—and earns—a whaling 
He’s sure if he lives to go much higher. 
He is unmarried. He never felt the want of a 
wage nor the fear of want for a family. When he 


big salary. 


thinks of the average man, he thinks of an average 
man much like himself. There isn’t any such 
average man as that. 

Now it strikes me, after traveling some distance 
down the years, and experiencing most of the pains 
and hazards of the average man, that if I could con- 
fer only one kind of social insurance upon the 
workers of America, it would be out-of-work in- 
surance. 

Here’s why: 

The average man, 99 out of every 100 of us, 
doesn't expect to get rich. The best he hopes to 
get out of life is three squares daily, a comfortable 
small home and the means to rear his children in 
health and to give them opportunities for education 
suited to their capacity. 

That man values a steady job, at fair wages, 
more than anything else society can give him. He— 
the average man—has an inherited habit of indus- 
try. He expects to eat his bread in the sweat of 
his brow, and is content to get it on those terms. 
Being human, the more he gets the more he wants, 
up to the limit of his average ambition and capacity 
for enjoying what he gets. This normal and, in 
the average man, inevitable expansion of desire for 
better food, shelter, clothing, culture and_ social 
standing protects him against being rotted and 
made lazy by a social guaranty of steady employ- 
ment. 

The thing that does rot him and make him lazy 
is being out of a regular job often and for con- 
siderable periods of time. 

Periodical loss of work and wages is the shortest 
short cut to loss of self-respect, character, health 
and usefulness. 

This destructive process is taking place in this 
country to-day in the lives of a very large number 
cof so-called “casual workers.” Just how many, no- 
hody knows. I have seen the number estimated at 
over 3,000,000 men, during the winter of 1913-1914. 
Fully a million of such men—“lodging house bums” 
as the newspapers sometimes call them—find shelter 
of a sort in our big cities every winter. 

They are the culls of society—men who lack 
initiative, or stability, or ambition, or men who are 
diseased or crippled and lack means to get a cure, 
or men who inherit a moral slant that makes them 
prefer to prey on workers rather than be workers. 

I’ve been told by men who should know that 18 
to 20 per cent of these culls are ruptured, hence 
unable to do a man’s work on any manual job. 

Whatever their present total, there is no doubt 
that their number is steadily increasing—these men 
who can’t get and hold steady work. 

One factor that is constantly adding to their num- 
ber is the steadily rising standards fixed for em- 
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ployment by the great industrial and utility corpora- 
tions which each year control a larger percentage 
of the whole number of desirable steady jobs in 
this country. 

It is harder to-day to get work from many of 
these big employers than it is to get into the United 
States army or navy. . 

The reasons are obvious. Corporations want men 
who are physically sound and mentally alert, men 
with capacity not only to do well the work to 
which they are at first assigned, but also to grow 
up to the higher and more responsible and better 
paid jobs. They want men who seem likely to stay 
with them: experience is an asset. 

This is what makes employment by a successful 
hig corporation the surest road to a competency 
for men of the type which a generation ago re- 
garded the establishment of independent small busi- 
nesses. as the natural goal for their ambition. 

Also, most big corporations have supplanted the 
old-fashioned fighting labor unions with the more 
broadly useful co-operative mutual benefit associa- 
tions, which sell their members insurance of various 
kinds. Like all other insurance companies, these 
mutual companies controlled and supported jointly 
by the corporations and their organized employes 
They can’t afford to take bad 
risks—either moral, mental or physical. 

The street car platform men in St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee and some other big American cities average 
higher in physical health, in intelligence and in char- 
acter than most other groups of wage-earners. They 
are picked men. 


want good risks. 


They are on their way, a good 
many of them, to better paying jobs in the same 
employ; many others from time to time find their 
way to better paying jobs in other employment. But 
the percentage of them that stay on the same job 
steadily is larger every year. 
skilled trade of it, a trade whose daily wage is 
lower than in the seasonal trades, but which has the 
big advantage of being constant the year through, 
and whose yearly average income compares favor- 
ably with that of other skilled trades. 

In Milwaukee and some other cities the car plat- 
form men and other employes of the utility com- 
panies share with the employing corporation, on a 
50-50 basis, all savings in operating expense and all 
gains that result from making the service more at- 
tractive to the public. They are partners with the 
stockholders. This plan—the much misunderstood 
honus system—is giving them each year higher in- 
comes. It enlists their loyalty in the only way such 
loyalty can or ought to be enlisted—through awaken- 


They have made a 


ing their intelligent self-interest. The company 


takes them, one group at a time, and says to them: 
“Boys, last -year, and the year hefore it cost us so 
much to run a car a mile, so much to set a pole, ete. 
We believe we can do better than that if we'll all 
pull together, use our heads more and cut out waste 
motion. We’re going to take the average costs for 
the past two years as a basis for the bonus plan. 
All that we can save hereafter by improving on 
those averages is going to be split 50-50 between 
you and the company. The standards adopted won't 
be reduced. If we find them too low, we'll jack 
them up to a fair level, but they'll never be cut. 





Your wages are to stay where they are 
teed minimum. It’s up to you and us to boost 
your earnings higher every year by getting the work 
done better and at less cost than we have done here- 
tofore.” : 

The plan works out—better every year. At first 
the men feared it. Now the groups that haven’t yet 
been put on the bonus plan are clamoring for it. 
They see the extra $3 to $10 a month being paid to 


a guaran- 


workers in other departments, and they want a crack 
at the same velvet. 

Fine business for the picked men who can get on 
the pay roll. They don’t want any old-fashioned, fight- 
ing labor union. They have no interest in the “class 
struggle.” Through their mutual benefit association 
they are getting real insurance—against accident and 
sickness—at the lowest possible rates consistent with 
Through their mutual 


sound actuarial practice. 
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building and loan and saving association hundreds 
of them are getting homes, or laying up money on 
which they draw 7 per cent interest compounded 
semi-annually. Through the bonus plan they are 
getting higher pay every year—many of them get- 
ting increases larger than any fighting labor union 
would have had-the wit to ask for. 
the drag and dry rot of the fighting union plan of 
giving least labor for most pay, and they avoid 
carrying the dead weight of the high percentage of 
partial incompetents who can be found in the ranks 
of nearly all old-fashioned labor unions. 

Fine business, as I remarked before, for the 
picked men and women who can get past the stiff 
tests and onto the pay roll under these conditions. 

Whether because more or less of battering up and 
down the world’s highways has made me sympathetic 
with the underdog, or because I’m just naturally 
soft-hearted, the questions that I’ve been asking my- 
self, as I looked on at this process of culling the 
sheep from the goats and rewarding the picked ones 
while showing 


They escape 


with unusual gains and guaranties 
the door to the goats, is this: ““Whatinell is society 
going to do with the goats, when, after a while, they 
find—as they surely will—all of the doors to de- 
sirable wage employment shut against them? Com- 
pulsory accident and sickness insurance will carry 
the picked ones past these hazards; compulsory 
life insurance will protect their families in case of 
the wage earner’s death, and compulsory old-age 
insurance will provide a comfortable getting-off 
place for the superannuated—but what’s to become 
of the increasing army of those who can’t prove 
their cligibility to these advantages? Those who 
physically or mentally or both are just a little shy 
of meeting the employment tests? Are they, who 
have most need of these protections, to be denied 
them? Are they to be neglected, their number in- 
creasing year after year and their average living 
standard declining, until they become a huge eco- 
nomic burden breaking the back of charity and a 
political menace threatening the stability of all prop- 
erty?” 

Here is where the state must step into the arena. 
The big corporations and their vast crops of picked 
men and women, protecting themselves and constant- 
ly improving their condition by co-operative efforts 
within their own ranks, can take care of themselves 
with little more than supervisory guardianship by 
the state. They have ready to hand the machinery 
with which to operate these protective agencies, at 
It would cost the state enor- 
In this as in 


little or no expense. 
mous sums yearly to duplicate them. 
the European countries where social insurance has 
become a state concern, the state for common sense 
reasons is going to utilize as fully,as it can these 
existing agencies for cutting the cost of the insur- 
ance. 

But this leaves the goats still outside of any 
shelter. The state must somehow protect itself by 
protecting them. The big industries, striving con- 
stantly for higher efficiency—the condition on which 
alone they can hold their fields—don’t want them, 
can’t use them. 

Charles Ferguson of New York strolled into my 
workshop a few days ago while I was studying a 
report on social insurance. He’s a big man—an 
original thinker—withal a man of very warm human 
sympathies—a real democrat. I asked him what 
society is to do with the yearly increasing number 
of men and women who must work to live and who 
find it harder every year to get past the corporate 
employment tests. 

“A way must be found,” he said, “to work them 
as low-grade ore. If privately operated industry 
won’t or can’t use them on that basis, the state 
must do it. Which is only a way of saying that the 
industries, which pay the bulk of the taxes taken by 
the state, must bear their share of the cost of state 
schemes for working this low-grade ore. It is be- 
ing done now to some extent, in a brutal, slovenly, 
costly fashion. It must be done thoroughly and 
scientifically; the crippled and the diseased must be 
cured and as many as may be must so be made 
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for all, work suited to their abilities 
must be provided.” 


competent ; 


I expect to see every city in the United States 
working one or more big farms and market gar- 
dens, thereon employing a big percentage of these 
“casual workers” who can’t connect with steady jobs 
in private industry. I expect to live to see a very 
large increase in the number and size and useful- 
ness of these municipal farms, and an equally 
notable decrease in the number and size and harm- 
fulness of criminal and charitable institutions. | 
expect to see the time when in our cities and towns 
every habitual out-of-work will be officially treated, 
with friendly intelligence, as a sick person entitled 
to be made whole and provided with suitable work. 
1 expect, in short, to see our communities become 
sufficiently humane, and our city governments  be- 
come sufficiently intelligent, to deal with the causes 
of social misery instead of with its results. 

While our legislators in twenty or more states 
are this winter preparing to take the next social 
insurance step—sickness insurance—they can profit- 
ably do a little meditating upon this problem of out- 
of-a-job insurance. 

They or their successors in office are going to 
have to wrestle with it. 

The owners and operators of the country’s big 
industries are going to have to come out of their 
shells and give it serious thought. They are, in my 
iudgment, the men best equipped to deal with it 
practically. They have most at stake—most to 
gain by getting a right solution, most to lose if a 
right solution isn’t found and applied. 

If they neglect the job until the allied sympa- 
thetic highbrow, the professional uplifter and the 
government-ownership-of-everything contingent beat 
them to it—good night! 

We'll have everybody working for the government 
and the government, controlled by the shrewdest 
politicians, working everybody. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., November 9, 1916. 
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Loma Drew 
THE CHILD MUSICIAN 
By Williamina Parrish 


T is an autumn afternoon. The violet-blue of an 
arly twilight fills the quiet auditorium. 

A little girl enters and crosses the stage to 
the piano—a very little girl, with a piquantly pointed 
face, framed in dark hair bobbed childish-wise, and 
great, serious brown eyes. Half-shy yet confident, 
she seats herself before the formidable black-and- 
white instrument, and the clear call of the opening 
measures of a Chopin Ballade ring through the hall. 

The small hands flutter over the keys like littie 
white butterflies, seeking out the delicate, star-like 
passages. Then suddenly, in response to the chang- 
ing mood of the composer, a very avalanche of 
tonal volume pours forth from those same small 
hands, not yet able to stretch an octave. 

How can ten-years-old know such things? It is 
uncanny. 

But this is Lorna Drew. Her otherwise sweetly 
childish mind is filled with all the details of har- 
mony and melody and counterpoint that filled all 
the master-minds from Beethoven to Brahms. She 
invents and interprets and improvises with an 
astounding quickness and sureness. The piano is 
to her, by instinct, an open book, and as easily 
as other children read “Mother Goose,” she reads 
and interprets the difficult scores of the masters, 
ancient and modern. With Lorna it is not imitation, 
as it is with so many so-called child-wonders. Every 
test proves her to be the true musician. To hear 
ler improvise on any given theme, is to realize 
this at once. With no hesitancy or uncertainty 
she unfolds and develops the theme, with an un- 
erring taste and a fine sense of values. She pre- 
serves the spirit and flavor of the original through- 
cut—weaving intricate webs of melody and counter- 
point, that always lead back to the thematic be- 


ginning. It is truly a thrilling and breathless ex- 








perience to hear her in her moments of exaltation — 
dear, serious, unconscious Wonder-child! 

In the Wednesday Club Auditorium, on the 
afternoon of November 22, at 4:15 o’clock, Lorna 
will give a recital, all her own—choice and arrange- 
ment of programme, and interpretation of the scores, 
No one who has an interest in rare personalities 
should miss this afternoon of music offered by the 
little girl. It will be the first public appearance of 
an artist who in time will rank with the greatest, 
if the gods are good, as they should be, to one 
whom they have so splendidly and lavishly endowed. 
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Theirs and Ours 


By Scott Nearing 


HE landlords of New York own New York 

City. The people of the United States own 

New York Harbor. The city is theirs. The 

Harbor is ours. This difference in ownership makes 

an astounding difference in the way that we handle 
the two properties. 

Privately owned resources yield profit; publicly 
owned resources yield service. The landlords of 
New York get rent for their ownership of New 
York. The people of the United States get use for 
their ownership of the harbor. Rent is the return 
for the private ownership of a natural resource. Use 
is the return for the public ownership of a natural 
resource. The relation between a resource held for 
profit and a resource employed for service is splen- 
didly illustrated by the situation in New York. 

The land value of New York City on January 
I, 1916, as given by the Commission of Taxes and 
Assessments, was four billions, six hundred millions 
of dollars. This value was separate from the build- 
ings and other improvements on the land, which 
amounted to a little less than three billions. A few 
years ago, New York was bought for a song. To- 
day that same land is worth more than four and 
a half billions. 

No valuation has ever been put upon New York 
Harbor. If it were not for the harbor, New York 
could not be the city that it is. The many cities 
that surround it; the railroads that run into it; the 
trade that passes through it would go elsewhere. 
The value of the harbor is immense—yet we take 
so little interest in the subject that no effort has 
ever been made to compute it. Who cares what New 
York Harbor ts worth so long as everyone ts free 
to use it? 

A private syndicate owning New York Harbor 
could capitalize it at hundreds of millions or even 
billions and realize a handsome return on_ their 
investment. By taxing the trade that passed through 
the harbor they could pay dividends on an immense 
valuation. New York Harbor, privately owned, and 
capitalized at its full earning power would yield 
huge prolits to its possessors. 

The landlords who own New York tax every 
person and everything that seeks to make use of the 
land lying around New York Harbor. The perma- 
nent dweller, the traveler, the cotton, silk and wheat 
that pass through the city are all taxed to make up 
the rental return to the landlord of New York. If 
this return is only 4 per cent on the assessed value 
of the land, the people of the United States pay 
$180,000,000 a year to the owners of New York 
City because they own tt. 

Every increase in trade, industry and population 
ticreases the taxing power of the owners of New 
Zork City. -More business means higher land values 
and higher land values mean more rent. What cffect 
has business development on the harbor? Jt i- 
creases the use of this public property. 

New York Harbor has never been capitalized. 
even the improvements upon it are paid for out of 
government receipts. The million dollars spent in 
blasting the channel is not covered by stocks and 
londs that will draw dividends and interest forever- 
more. The improvements on New York Harbor 
are made for use, not for profit. 

New York City is owned by landlords who reap 
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a profit of hundreds of millions in return for their 
bare ownership. New York Harbor is owned by 
the people of the United States and is open to all 
They reap profit from their 
Ve, from our property, get service. 


for use on equal terms. 
property. 
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‘Kicking the Wrong Party 
By C. F. Shandrew 


HOSO is acquainted with the best writers 
of this or any other day knows and ad- 
mires the pen products of H. L. Mencken. 

To those who have not yet made his acquaintance 
let me say that Mencken writes for men. He is 
epigrammatic, witty, virile. He has ideas and he 
knows how to express them perfectly. Though he 
tries to do so, he can’t kill all the puritans, prudes, 
pious moralists and professional sentimentalists, be- 
cause there are too many of them, but he chases 
them to the woods in droves and as for the platitudi- 
narians, he pillories them for all time. (He writes a 
brilliant fewileton in the Baltimore Sun and he re- 
views the new books in the Smart Set, of which he 
is editor.) 
Here’s a taste of his quality: 

“There is only one way to get good gov- 
erment, or even reasonably decent government 
under a democracy, and that is to get rid of 
democracy. Nay, let us have done with 
this madness of trying to cure the evils of mob 
rule—of dosing the patient endlessly out of 
the very jug that brought him his horrendous 
snakes. The cure for democracy is not more 
democracy, but a dashed sight less democracy. 
Behold, I myself preach a peruna. I, too, have 
a sovereign balm. Well, why not? I am an 
American, and hence a believer in perunas.” 





Here Mencken appears to demolish democracy 
with a hundred words and I defy anyone to build it 
up with less than a thousand. You see, in this matter 
of government we haven’t much choice. We’ve got 
to be governed by a majority or a minority. If by a 
minority, shall it be by the smallest minority possible 
—one man who elects himself dictator? 

Perish the thought! 

What then? 

Why, majorities must and will rule, even if they 
elect one man as autocrat, aye, even if they establish 
minority rule, 

But why government at all? 

There is only one excuse for it, namely, to pre- 
serve equal rights, hence the form the government 
takes is of secondary importance. It may be auto- 
cratic or artistocratic and preserve equal rights; it 
may be democratic and violate equal rights; so 
dropping the discussion of forms let us ignore labels, 
take off the wrappings and examine our brick to 
sce whether it be gold or clay. 

Everyone at all familiar with the rules governing 
deliberative bodies, congresses, public meetings and 
the like, knows they are more of a growth than an 
invention. They are the ripened product of ex- 
perience, the perfect fruit of trial and error ex- 
tending over centuries and their whole purpose is 
to secure equal rights and majority rule. They pro- 
vide for election of officers who are the servants 
cf the meeting and they include the initiative (intro- 
duction of resolutions), the referendum (voting) 
and the recall (appeal from decisions of the chair), 
as well as other admirable checks on tyrannical or 
minority action. 

Comparing the government of a state or nation 
with the government of a deliberative body we find 
the citizen of a state placed in the same position as 
he would be in a public meeting where the rights I 
have mentioned are denied. He is literally the victim 
of a constitution which he had no voice in making 
and which even a majority is not permitted to alter. 
He may elect a fellow-citizen to “represent” him, 
but his representative finds himself confronted by an 
“upper body” which can and often does nullify or 
set aside the acts of the representative. If perchance 
the wishes of the representative are acceded to by 
the upper body they may still be nullified by the veto 
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of one man called a governor or president, and if 
finally enacted into law may yet be _ ruthlessly 
squelched by an appointed and irresponsible body of 
nine men called a Supreme Court which decides irre- 
vocably whether or not the wishes of the represent- 
ative conform to the unchangeable constitution. 

Now you may like this plan, but if you do you 
endorse minority rule. For, wherever such devices 
as an upper house, a supreme court, a veto power 
and the requirement of more than a majority vote 
on any measure exist, there the minority has its 
way and not the majority. 

I would like to ask what would be thought of a 
hoard of directors of afy business concern or stock 
company that gave their president the power to set 
aside their wishes, or that established super-boards 
for the same purpose, but such a question, even if 
not “treason,” is beside the point I am trying to 
make. All of our governments, federal, state and 
municipal, are governments by minority. They are 
purposely made so, then labeled democratic either in 
ignorance or for deceptive purposes. Minority rule 
cannot properly be called democratic, only majority 
rule is really democratic, hence, our governments 
being governments by the minority, whatever evii 
there is in them, or whatever good, belongs to the 
minority and not to the majority; belongs to a small 
governing class and not to the mob or the masses; 
belongs not, in one word, to democracy. 

Mr. Mencken, deceived like so many others by a 
label—hy appearances—by what he has been told— 
joins in the hue and cry against democracy, blames 
the people for acts committed by their masters and 
joins the minority in denouncing the majority for 
crimes committed by the minority. When he realizes 
this I do him the honor of believing that he will 
demand more democracy rather than less, if on no 
other grounds than that the majority cannot pos- 
sibly do worse than the minority has done and will 
probably do infinitely better when it assumes entire 
power and responsibility. 
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Her Jewels 


By Harry B. Kennon 

ORNELIA had just finished eating her dainty 
breakfast of coffee and rolls; her solicitous 
maid placed fresh pillows behind her shoul- 
ders, adjusted the silken curtains to admit the dis- 
creet amount of morning light for one whose whim 
might be another doze before rising, laid a news- 
paper to the languid lady’s hand, lifted the tray, 
and waited just that perceptibly attentive moment 

that indicates routine expectation. 

“Marie.” 

“Yes, madame?” 

“It is ten o’clock?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Tell Gabrielle to bring my darlings.” 

Marie departed noiselessly with the tray. A mo 
ment later, Gabrielle, whose pleasant Irish face de- 
rided the fancy name of Cornelia’s choosing, entered 
between her two pretty charges. 


“Oh, you darlings!” cried Cornelia, with out- 
stretched arms and an enthusiasm that made her pose 
of languor seem impossible, “Oh, you darlings! 


Come to your muddie-fuddie.” 


The little darlings scampered to the bedside, en- 
treating to be lifted up; Gabrielle carefully lifted 
them. Cornelia hugged them to her bosom, caressed 
them, raised straying locks from their brows that 
she might see herself mirrored in their bright eyes; 
kissed them again and again. 

“Gabrielle ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Ts it cold this morning?” 

“°'Tis warm in the sun, mum.” 

“These November mornings are so frosty. Last 
night in the limousine—” : 

“Terence has the open car at the door, mum.” 
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“You think my little dears will not catch cold?” 

“They will not.” 

“Bring their new baby-lamb coats, then. 
have brought them. 
lings!” 


Oh, you 
Oh, you darlings! You dar- 


Cornelia watched the slipping on of the tiny warm 
coats and, after another kiss or two, permitted 
Gabrielle to take her treasures; called as the maid 
reached the door: 

“Gabrielle!” 

“Yes’m.” 

Kid—”’ 

Gabrielle closed the door, cutting the word “kid- 
napers” in two. 


“Guard them as you would your life. 


midnight-blue-uniformed Terence 
did not turn his head while the footman assisted 
Gabrielle and the darlings into the car, nor did he 
give other evidence of being the live man he was 
until Tim, erect and with arms folded, sat beside 
him. Then he turned the wheel and the car slid 
smoothly from under the port-cochére. 


Smooth-faced, 


The beautifully appointed turnout was an accus- 
tomed sight to morning habitués of upper Fifth 
avenue, and many glances of admiration and envy 
were cast upon Cornelia’s jewels perched on either 
side the pretty, black-robed, white-capped maid. The 
going was slow, for the avenue, at that hour, was 
crowded with machines, many headed for Central 
Park. 

Once across the plaza and into the park, however, 
the car made swifter progress, and finally slowed 
up at the stone steps leading to the still green sport- 
sward, where many exquisitely dressed children were 
correctly enjoying themselves under the watchful 
cyes of maids and governesses. 


or 


lim,” growled big Terence, between his teeth, 
“you'll be givin’ the damned dogs their morning 


»” 


run. I’m takin’ Miss Murphy ridin’. 


The footman gazed ruefully after the vanishing 
machine, a little darling in each hand. Tim had a 
heart himself; he would have given all the dogs in 
Greater New York, even his Boston bull over in 
Hoboken, to have taken Miss Murphy out just once. 
Suppressed emotion caused him to clench his hig 
hands. Two diminutive Pekinese yelps warned him 
to cast all emotion to the dogs. 

ATLANTA, TEX. 
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Beatrice Speaks from Heaven 
By Amelia Josephine Burr 


IRENE upon the heights above the world 
I stand forever to his longing soul 
A shining refuge from the cares of life— 
I who enskied his mind and freed his song 
To weave its harmony with the singing stars 
Where Beatrice is all of Heaven to him 
But when he flings his weary body down 
There in our Florence, there’s a hand that cools 
His hot and furrowed forehead; coarse with toil 
And reddened in his service is that hand— 
‘Tired, but forgetting its own weariness, 
Hardened, but so tender in its touch. 
I bless thee, Gemma’s palm upon his brow— 
Blessings drawn like blood-drops from my heart, 
That would be tears, were this not Paradise. 
Dante, thou lovest me. I know, I know— 
A love supreme, higher than mortal loves, 
A love that lifts its head among the angels, 
A love that crowns me with a crown of stars 
And everlasting laurel, that shall make 
My name eternal, and shall fix us twain 
Spirit to spirit, face to face forever 
In the world’s memory—such is Dante’s love 
Yet, oh my lover, I was woman once, 
And neither Paradise nor that love of thine 
Can make my ghost of womanhood forget 
Those needle-roughened finger-tips of hers 
The little greedy mouth upon her breast! 
From The Bellman. 
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Letters From the People 


Argentine Investments 

Rosario, Argentine, Oct. 12, 
Editor of Reedy’s Mtrror: 

Some months ago I wrote you indicat- 


1910. 


ing that investors would possibly find it 
to their interests to keep out of Argen- 
tine investments, as things here are be- 
coming more and more complicated day 
by day. 

Since then we have had an excellent 
example of what foreign investors may 
expect from municipalities in this. coun- 
try when they stand up for their rights. 
municipality of this city—Ro- 
years ago granted a “concession” 


The 
sario 
to the Rosario Gas Company (a 
ture in which a large amount of French 
for 


Veri- 


and Belgian capital was invested) 
the exploitation of the manufacture and 
sale of gas to the inhabitants of Rosario. 
This the usual 
clauses re price of gas to the public and 
return the 


“concession” contained 
gas 
company was conceded the use of the 
streets for the laying of their mains, etc. 

Some time before the war began the 
municipality commenced to run_ behind 
in the payment of their account. The 
gas company tried to get them to square 
up, but all to no purpose, so at last they 
sued for the amount of the debt. 

The municipality maintained that the 


to the municipality. In 


vas company was, by their concession, 
hound to supply the municipality with 
gas and for some ten months the gas 
company continued to carry on the sup- 
ply, every day hoping that the ceurt 
would deal with the case, “Gas Co. vs. 
Municipality.” At last, getting tired of 
waiting for the judge to find time to 
call their case, the gas company cut off 
supplies, leaving the city in darkness. 
Immediately there was a great noise. 
The municipality, alleging a breach of 
contract, initiated proceedings against 
the gas company, annulling the conces- 
sion and in less than ten days the judge 
found time to take the case on; the cross 
action (commenced ten month previous- 
ly) being still on the list of uncalled 
cases. As a result, the gas company has 
heen called upon to take up their mains 
and their concession is cancelled. 

The concession did not stipulate that 
the gas company should supply the mu- 
nicipality with gas on credit, but only 
the price at which gas should be sup- 
plied. 

Before cutting off supplies, the gas 
company gave the municipality two op- 
tions: (1) that the overdue account of 
$360,000 paper, be paid; or, (2) that 
the approximate daily consumption be 
paid for daily and the balance adjusted 
at the end of the month. 

Failing the acceptance of one or other 
of these propositions, the supply was 
cut off, with the result that the French 
and Belgian investors now find that they 
have been done out of their concession, 
not because they did not comply with 
their part of the contract, but because 
the municipality of Rosario failed to 
meet their obligations. 

The sample of Argentine justice here 
quoted surprises no one who has lived 
here any length of time. American in- 
vestors please take note. Better be sure 
than sorry. There’s no hurry to jump 
in down here and things will improve, 
from the investors’ point, by waiting. 

Mar del Plata is our aristocratic 
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Linen Shop—Second Floor. 


Double-Damask Pattern Tablecloths 


Fine quality Double-damask Pattern Tablecloths < ~e shown in three handsome de- 
signs, one the Empire Grande 
and-scroll, all in the following sizes: 


c 


Our Linen Shop Offers 


A Special Presentation of 
Beautiful Linens 


An unusual event is this presentation of Linens. And coming as it does 
now, when thoughts are turned more to things indoors—the afternoon teas, 
dinner-parties and other social occasions—it offers a splendid opportunity for 


the housewife to secure new sets to replenish the linen supply. 


Prices 


Madeira Tray Cloths 


as illustrated— Maiden .aiair 





Madeira Centerpieces — hand-scalloped 
hand-embroidered in some 


Madeira Dresser Scarfs 
Madeira Napkins, the dozen 


Madeira Luncheon Sets, set 
Madeira Luncheon Cloths 


Fern-on-band 


The close proximity of Thanksgiving and the Holiday Season should be 
sufficient impulse to assure your presence here tomorrow. 


Madeira Hand-embroidered Linens have been 
hard to get this year, but we have succeeded in 
gathering together the largest and best assort- 
ment that we have ever had and we think the 
finest that has ever been shown in Saint Louis. 


and 
beautiful patterns. 
$1.50 to $10 

$3.50 to $10 

35c to $2.50 

$6 to $15 

$5 to $45 

$5 to $35 


and Rose- 


$6.00 Napkins co match: 

20x2014-incl size, dozen $5.00 
$8.00 22x241%4-inch size, dozen $6.50 
$9.00 24x24%4-inch size, dozen $8.50 


Vendo 


Established in 1850 


—aiinuy 


OLIVE — LOCUST — NINTH — TENTH 
The Bes! Goods for the Price No Matter What the Price 








watering-place. It lies on the sea coast. 
It is a place of 25,000 inhabitants—a 
splendidly built town, with an esplanade 
that has cost somewhere round about 
$8,000,000 of borrowed 
money. It’s the 
our millionaires, but, unfortunately, like 
most Argentine municipalities, it’s in a 
chronic state of semi-bankruptcy. The 
other day the contractor for municipal 
fodder supplies protested a bill for the 
modest sum of $400 and proceeded to 
levy embargo on the municipal coach 
and pair. 

The town clerk fixed up, in a friendly 
way, with the judgment creditor, so that 
the mayor in this, the festive summer 
season, might not be deprived of the 
use of the mayoral turn-out, by shift- 
ing the embargo from the coach and pair 
onto the local cemetery. 


government’s 
summer residence of 


Those whe don’t want cemetery se- 
curities, with a few tombstones to look 
at from time to time when they turn 
over the “securities box,” had _ better 
keep their cash where it is and be con- 
tent with a mild 5% or 6 per cent in- 


J. N. SEROPYAN Phone, Lindell 3264 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


3855 Olive Street 
IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 
PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
° for Cleaning and Repairing 
Special Department Clearestand Best Work Deepen Rugs 








— 





stead of chasing round here after a 
possible 9 or 10 per cent. Some of the 
securities here are very pretty to look 
at, but about as difficult as a tombstone 


to get dividends out of. B. 


2. 
~~ 


Exculpating the Pilgrims 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Of the several statements and opin- 
ions in last week’s Mirror (Nov. 3rd), 
from which I feel compelled to dissent, 
I will mention one that repeats a his- 
torical error into which many well-in- 
formed persons have been led. One of 
your writers says, “We have the his- 
torical case of the New England Pil- 
grims who left their homes to settle in 
the wilds of America because of their 
desire to worship God in their own way. 


Yet hardly had they become established 
in this country when they in turn perse- 
cuted Baptists and Quakers, for theit 
failure to worship God according to the 
notions of the Pilgrims.” 
The Plymouth Pilgrims 
pioneers in this country of the Congre 
gational denomination, who are prepaf 
ing to celebrate in a suitable manner the 
tercentenary of the Pilgrims’ landing 
four years hence. Historical students 
in this body have shown quite clearly 
that these Pilgrims persecuted neither 
Baptists nor Quakers. A _ lecture by 
Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of the 
City of London, published in 1866, was 
entitled, “The Pilgrim Fathers neither 
Puritans nor Persecutors.” It was the 
Puritans who settled in Boston nearly 
ten years after the coming of the Pit 
grims, who had a quite plausible excus 
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for banishing Roger Williams, who was 
received and kindly treated at Plymouth. 
The far severer treatment of Quakers 
was also the act of the Boston colony, 
as appears in the historical sketch of the 
Friends in Volume XII of “The Ameri- 
can Church History” series. 
FAYETTE Hurp. 
; ° 


“° 


Praise the Lord! 
Liditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

The re-election of President Wilson is 
the biggest happening since the coming 
of “Progress and Poverty;” it is. the 
first fruits of the new democracy—not 
a full fruition. 

The real essence of the contest was 
the question whether “Wall street,” the 
plutocratic and conservative classes, or 
the great body of the people shall rule. 

The time has not yet come to sing a 
nunc dimittis, for our salvation is not 
yet in sight. But it is meet that we 
sing a song of thanksgiving, and the 
following from the Hebrew poet seems 
most fitting: m 

“If the Lord himself had not been on 
our side, now may Israel say: If the 
Lord himself had not been on our side 
when men rose up against us; they 
would have swallowed us up quick when 
they were so wrathfully displeased at 
us. Yea, the waters had drowned us and 
the stream had gone over our soul; the 
deep waters of the proud had gone even 
over our soul. 

“But praised be the Lord who hath 
not given us over to a prey unto their 
teeth. 

“Our soul is escaped even as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowler; the 
snare is broken and we are delivered.” 

JostAnH_ Epson. 
3620 Pine Grove Avenue, 
Chicago, ll., Nov. 12, 1916. 


Ww 


Lincoln and Whitman 


Q Neville Park Boulevard, 
Toronto, Nov. 9, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Dear Sir—I think your reviewer of 
“Personal Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln” (by Henry B. Rankin), in the 
Mirror of November 3rd, missed one 
of the most significant things in the 
book. Owing to an imperfect index it 
was quite a pardonable oversight. 

Whitman literature has made us fa- 
miliar with Lincoln’s oft-quoted remark, 
when he saw Whitman: “‘Well, he looks 
like a man,” but to know that Lincoln 
was an admirer of “Leaves of Grass” 
many years before is a new item and 
one of the greatest interest from a 
literary standpoint as well as an indica- 
tion of Lincoln’s broad-mindedness. 

Now we have Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore reported in the November Book- 
man as saying to Americans, “Whitman 
is your greatest poet.” And Romain 
Rolland in The Seven Arts, at the end 
of a forceful article, prophetic of great 
things for our continent, says: “Behind 
you, the elemental voice of a 
great pioneer in whose message you may 
well find an almost legendary omen of 
your task to come—your Homer: Walt 
Whitman.” 


In the face of a strong prejudice still 
existing against Whitman, we who ap- 
Preciate at least in part, his greatness, 


alone, 
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Music Parlors 


fourth floor 
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OU can dance with 

everybody -AND 

your wife, if you practice up (/ 
the new steps. 

But you need GOOD dance 

music and GOOD rhythm. 


The Victor records offer an 
abundance of the best dance 
records that can be found. 


Let our expert Librar- 
tans play some for you 


in the sound-proof hall. 


Complete stock of 
Dance Records 
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should give all possible publicity to the 

utterances of acknowledged leaders of 

men, who find Walt to be worth while. 
HENRY S. SAUNDERS. 
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The Kaiser’s Man 


By Margaret B. Downing 

Washington’s fashionable promenade 
is embraced within the few streets which 
extend along Connecticut avenue from 
the point where Farragut in bronze 
stands as arrogantly as a Broadway 
policeman, to the square which bears 
the name of Dupont, for the Admiral, 
of course, and not the munition maker. 
An air of distinction marks the saun- 
terers in the late afternoon, for as a 
rule it is then ambassadors take the air, 
millionaire residenters do their mile for 
health’s sake and renowned warriors, sea 
and land, national legislators active and 
retired, like to sun themselves and inci- 
dentally exchange the news of the day 
with acquaintances similarly employed. 
It is now a recognized social feature of 
Washington life, a sort of al fresco 
club, patronized by all classes. In this 
throng behold a tall, slender, alert and 
apparently care-free man, dressed with 
elegant modishness, who covers his 
ground with easy grace, who nods con- 
tinuously to passers, stops and chats 
every block or two, sometimes with 
pedestrians like himself or with the fair 
that 


occupants of landaus and autos 
draw up at the curb. Count Johann von 
Bernstorff, the Kaiser’s man in the 
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United States, always smiling, always 
wearing the Prussian emblem, a deep 
gentian bloom in his buttonhole, is re- 
ceiving congratulations just now because 
he has escaped the embarrassment which 
would be his had the Republicans placed 
Mr. Hughes z<* the helm. The ex-judge, 
and ex-president ‘al aspirant, heckled and 
nettled, perhaps beyond the point of 
prudence, confessed in one of his cam- 
paign speeches, that had he been presi- 
dent at the time of the Lusitania trag- 
edy he would have broken off diplo- 
matic relations with the Teutons. In 
plain language, he would have handed 
the German ambassador his passports 
and the delicate henor of that diplo- 
matist could not have brooked the 
criticism had Mr. Hughes been elected. 
He would have finished his work as best 
he might before March 4th. Then he 
would discover that his private affairs 
demanded imperatively that he return 
to Germany. As after as 
venient, another ambassador would have 


soon con- 
come in his place and all would tran- 
spire quietly and effectively without a 
But natural- 
Berlin re- 


whisper of unpleasantness. 
ly, the Foreign Office of 
joices that it does not face this situation. 
Diplomatists with the superb accom- 
plishments of Count Johann do not grow 
on every bush, not even in that land of 
efficient 
There has been much criticism, print- 
ed and verbal, of the German am- 
bassador, especially relating to his part 
To believe the 
he should 


statesmen. 


in the Lusitania affair. 


vociferations of Roosevelt 


have been placed on one of the interned 
German ships in the New York harbor 
and blown skyward, he and all his staff, 
with consuls and German officials galore. 
But the Colonel’s councils are little 
heeded in Washington and then every- 
body remembers how chummy the for- 
mer president was with von Bernstorff 
and with his predecessor, Baron von 
Sternberg and how he habitually lauded 
the Kaiser and the Germanic nations as 
models worthy of American emulation. 
Washington, official and otherwise, is 
far from taking the popular estimate of 
the German ambassador voiced by the 
Wanamaker, Hearst, Ochs, Bennett and 
other pro-ally journals. The ambas- 
sador was too well known before Au- 
gust, 1914, to be successfully misrepre- 
sented now. There was some surprise 
when he commented so freely on the 
progress of the war and attempted to 
justify German invasion of Belgium and 
other deplorable features connected with 
Zeppelins and U-boats. But it soon be- 
came apparent to anyone who wanted to 
know the truth, that the ambassador to 
Washington but following the 
course prescribed by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, which indeed was very 
evident in the exchanges made between 
President Wilson and the Kaiser on 
the same subjects. He was boosting his 
cause after the European way. But his 
good taste soon led him to refrain. He 
perceived that he gained nothing but 
enmity. For the past two years not 
even the French ambassador has been 
more silent or discreet, and that in the 
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face of misrepresentations the most 
exasperating. 

Count von Bernstorff is one of the 
most genial and democratic of men. It 
is difficult to believe he is an official 
of the German empire, if the accounts 
we read of its cast iron rules and savage 
militarism be half correct. Approach- 
able at all times, very much more so 
indeed than many members of Congress 
and certainly more than any member of 
President Wilson’s cabinet, he express- 
es his views clearly and frankly. That 
Naturally he 
is now more wary and sees a possible 


is, he did before the war. 


enemy to his country in the most casual 
acquaintance. But he was here six years 
before the conflagration started and has 
shown his mettle unmistakably. From 
the social standpoint he is an admirable 
combination of affability and _ reserve. 
He has always been a tireless worker 
and he welcomes the amenities as a 
diversion. None of the higher diplo- 
mats is so punctilious in paying social 
debts, from a dinner call to a bouquet 
sent to the bud from the official set. He 
haunts the galleries of congress, accepts 
invitations from those who form public 
opinion rather than from the idlers who 
find Washington a pleasure ground. He 
reads papers, magazines, best sellers and 
can talk light literature with the sum- 
mer girl. He subscribes to charity 
bazaars, buys tickets for amateur per- 
formances. Not only that, but he 
sacrifices himself on the altar of duty 
by attending these affairs and really ap- 
pears to enjoy them. He subscribes to 
every fund started in the city, whether 
for homeless cats or for disabled fire- 
men. At Christmas, everyone who has 
the remotest claim to a remembrance 
receives it—the paper boy, the messen- 
ger lads, the policeman on the beat, 
postman, the milkman, baker boy, every- 
body who serves the German embassy. 
It is doubtful if any foreigner in Wash- 
ington save alone the Orientals to whom 
such benevolence is a solemn _ obliga- 
tion, takes so serious a view of noblesse 
oblige. 

The German ambassador has professed 
a profound and intelligent regard for 
American ideals. So, too, do all diplo- 
matists, especially when making public 
speeches or expressing an opinion which 
will eventually become public. But the 
German differs in this respect, that 
when he had an opportunity to make his 
Credo a fact, he promptly embraced it, 
something which others as fervent, Lord 
Bryce, for instance, have not done. 
Count von Bernstorff has an only son, 
Count Guenther von Bernstorff, who 
will inherit his father’s estates and for- 
tune as well as his hereditary rank. Like 
all of his class, he gave this youth to 
the military service of the country. 
Young Guenther entered the German 
military establishment of Prussia and 
received the usual training. He served 
his three years with his regiment and 
then being of the reserves and not in- 
tending to make soldiering his life work, 
he was permitted to join his parents in 
Washington. The ambassador had pon- 


‘dered deeply of his son’s future and the 


best way to prepare him for future re- 
sponsibilities. Guenther did not care 
for the army. His father, coming from 
a line which has given renowned diplo- 
matists to Denmark and to Germany, 
did not urge that profession upon his 
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In fact, Count von Bernstorff de- 
clared not once but many times and in 


heir. 


the presence of countless witnesses, that 
he considered the American business 
man the highest, most useful and prac- 
tical type of man which the civilized 
world presents. He admired their cour- 
age, their resourcefulness, their broad 
outlook on affairs. He said he thought 
that nothing could be so valuable for 
the scion of an old and conservative 
house like this, to receive such a train- 
ing. So Count Guenther was placed 
under the tutelage of a famous financial 
firm in New York and he was quietly 
and unobtrusively forging his way 
ahead, when he resigned his place early 
one morning in late July, 1914, and 
sailed on the last German steamer of 
the Hamburg line which cleared the 
port of New York. He is now with 
his regiment on the Austrian front and 
as he is the only son of his mother and 
she an American woman, it must be said 
for the credit of many, otherwise hos- 
tile, that the hopes and prayers are 
daily that he will be spared in the ter- 
rible rain of fire which surrounds him. 

Count von Bernstorff married a lady 
who was born in New York City of 
naturalized German parents. Her father 
came to New York as an official of the 
German consulate. He resigned his posi- 
tion after two years’ residence and went 
into business with another young Ger- 
man also formerly of the consular ser- 
vice. But the love of home prevailed 
when the only daughter grew into a 
fair maiden, and displayed a talent for 
music and for painting. The parents 
decided to take her back to their old 
home, Dresden, there to study art and 
music. It had been their intention to 
return to America. But soon after fin- 
ishing her studies, the daughter met 
young Johann von Bernstorff, then on a 
diplomatic mission to the Saxon court. 
The courtship, brief and ardent, was 
soon followed by the marriage. The 
Count was almost immediately after 
transferred to the court of St. James 
where his father was German ambas- 
sador. So the father and mother never 
came back to New York. They hovered 
about their only chick until death came. 
But the very first thing their daughter, 
then occupying the proud position of 
an ambassador’s wife, did after arriv- 
ing in New York on her way to Wash- 
ington, was to visit the old home where 
she was born and to place a wreath of 
immortelles in the old Lutheran church 
which her parents had attended and 
where she had received the cleansing 
waters of Baptism. There is a daugh- 
ter of the von Bernstorffs, the only one 
of several to survive infancy. She 
was born in the happy years when 
Johann and his young wife were resid- 
ing in London, the former a secretary 
in his father’s embassy. The queen 
regnant of England, Victoria, was her 
godmother and the wife of the Prince 
of Wales represented the Queen at the 
baptismal ceremony. So she bears the 
names of both English queens, Victoria 
Alexandra. This young countess was 
slim and fair as a lily when her father 
came to Washington to represent the 
Kaiser. Mrs. Roosevelt included her 
among the honor guests when she gave 
the debut ball for Ethel, now Mrs. Rich- 
ard Derby. Mrs. Taft honored her 
most signally the winter that Miss 





























Wouldn't Seem Like 
Thanksgiving Without 
a Linen Sale 


@ The “scarcity” of linens sounds like an old tale re- 
trimmed; but if you were to investigate the linen situation 
you would find that the shortage is as positive as it is 
inconvenient. Despite this topsy-turvy situation, there is 
no note of pessimism in to-day’s prices; but when our 
present supply is gone there may be a different story to 
tell. Here, for example, is a 


Pure Irish Linen at $1.25 a Yard 
that Would Cost $1.30 a Yard 
at Wholesale Today 
q@ It is 70 inches wide—all linen—and the choice of patterns in- 
cludes satin stripes, scroll effects and floral designs. 


Double Satin Damask. $2 a Yard 


@qA very heavy quality—beautifully lustered—two yards wide. 
Many dainty patterns to choose from. 


Round Scalloped Tablecloths, $5 


q These are the new circular center designs in floral and scroll 
patterns. Pure Irish linen—72x72 inches wide. 


Irish Linen Tablecloths 


q Heavy in weight—beautifully finished—in many attractive floral 
and conventional patterns. These sizes: 


It 


i iiiiiciarceedeiacaecnianntaaaniatinninnni $4.25 
Me iM esas ec tat saan caeancantcdpasngehinn=t $5.25 
2x3 EE he aR ee a ep Ne EET en EE $6.25 
ME ncaa eeese gina cae cheaaras Cease Esueespeaacanasenies $7.25 
ic ac iscessiauulsihsseieamicnieberenisknnaneidiinmeaasonanancrnainntniilaa $8.25 
aT sos samsesnanatpaaninnate $6.50 


Scotch Linen Breakfast Sets 


q Each set consists of a cloth and six napkins—hemmed ready for 
use. Very practical for many uses. 


le Cie nl No ooo occ con ce corennesacesnasnnsiacstecs $6.50 
54-inch Cloth and Napkin....................-.----0-sscse-s-csescsnsees $7.00 
BAA CtRte Bi PENIS nono cnn cc ncecneccneons-snsneonpsoresicses $9.50 


Fifth Floor. 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STREETS, 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 
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staff. The lovely young Countess is 4 
widow after barely five years of hap- 

Her husband fell before War- 
She will come with her two little 
spend the winter with her 
So the debonair, cheerful- 


Helen Taft made her entrance into so- 
ciety. President Taft and all his fam- 
ily, personal and official, attended her 
wedding a year later to the handsome saw. 
young Count Portales, a Bavarian at- ones to 
tached to the German ambassador’s parents. 


piness. 
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‘looking ambassador has laid his offer- 
ing on the altar of patriotism. The 
Countess von Bernstorff does not bear 
sorrow as stoically as her spouse. Her 
face is seamed and her eyes have the 
look of one who dreads bad news. 

Such is the viewpoint Washington 
gets of the man who fell so signally 
under the displeasure of, the Colonel 
and of the standard-bearer of the Re- 
publican party. One need not sympa- 
thize with German policy, civil or mili- 
tary, to admire von Bernstorff. He 
stands a strong man among strong men, 
defending his country because it is his 
country, and its defense in the diplo- 
matic sense has been committed to his 
care. Until peace dawns for Europe it 
is as well that Germany on this side of 
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the water is represented by a man who 
knows America and its ideals and its 
national hopes, however short they fall 
of fulfillment. Indeed, after the com- 
ing of peace, it would argue well for 
future relations if the dapper Count 
Johann has a hand in framing the new 


policies. 
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An Immigrant’s Chronicle 


By Oscar Leonard 

Ever since Mary Antin published “The 
Promised Land” it has been customary 
in some circles to look upon every work 
of an immigrant or dealing with im- 
migrants as a sort of “Promised Land.” 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
falls into the same error when he com- 
pares “Witte Arrives,” by Elias Toben- 
kin (F. A. Stokes Company, New 
York), to Mary Antin’s book. So far 
as we know, “Witte Arrives” is only a 
story, not an autobiography. How sub- 
jective it is we are not in position to 
say. Miss Antin’s book is all subjec- 
tive. It is therefore more a_ personal 
document than anything else. It is so 
personal, so intimate, that it has been 
called by the late Dr. Joseph Jacobs “an 
orgy of egotism.” When a_ person 
thinks about himself or herself aloud 
and in print, there is always danger of 
that sort of thing. 

“Witte Arrives” cannot be compared 
to “The Promised Land” for this rea- 
son. It is a chronicle of a Jewish lad 
who comes from the Russian Pale with 
his mother and sister and brother to 
meet their father who had sent for 
them. At “home” in Russia the family 
name had been Witkowski. In America 
it had to be changed, just as the gar- 
ments brought from the Old World had 
to be changed. The name had to be 
abbreviated just as the father’s beard 
had to undergo this process. So the 
name became Witte. 

Emil is the lad with whom we be- 
come more closely acquainted. He goes 
to our American schools, studies hard, 
learns rapidly and goes to college 
where he struggles and wins through. 
He becomes a newspaperman in Chi- 
cago. He has his moments of hope 
and of despondency and even takes to 
drink, That is not typical of the Jew 
and certainly not of the Jewish immi- 
stant who works his way through col- 
lege. Witte finds a girl whom he mar- 
nies, and even before the European con- 
flict shot our cost of living sky-high, 
the Wittes seem unable to live on what 
the young reporter earns. Jewish young 
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Donnenjelds, 


Manager 


L. ACKERMAN, 


610-612 WASHINGTON AVE. 


36th Anniversary Sale 


A gala occasion for economical women. 
The Season’s Most Fashionable 


Apparel and Millinery 


at deep concessions from customary prices. 


For example— 





and black. 





Dresses, Coats and Suits 
at $60:>° $4050 and $34.50 


These sale prices are 4 to % below normal 


in many instances. 


The Dresses at $69.50, $49.50 and $34.50 include evening, afternoon 
and informal styles of Chantilly lace, silk tulle, silk net, gold and sil- 
ver lace, chiffon velvet over silk, crepe meteor, Georgette, charmeuse, 
panne velvet, etc. 


The Coats at $69.50, $49.50 and $34.50 include luxurious models of 
panne and chiffon velvet, silk velour, Bolivia, wool velour, and chif- 
fon broadcloth. Trimmings of genuine Hudson seal, mole and marten. 
Gold color coats and styles of Burgundy, plum, green, brown, navy 


The Suits at $69.50, $49.50 and $34.50 include all our fine HICKSON 
reproductions; some even in the $34.50 group. Styles of Kitten’s ear, 

gloveskin, velour de laine, broadcloth and panne velvet. 
mole, marten, fox, beaver and Kolinsky trimmings. 


Hudson seal, 








These are 


reductions. 





or hats you require 


merely specimen sale groups. 





No matter what 


price you want to pay; no matter what kind of outer apparel 
rest assured of finding it here, at drastic 











men and Jewish maidens of the type 
described by the author usually live 
nicely and save a bit on the sort of 
salary Witte earned. 

But these twain of the story must not 
do it because it is necessary to the story 


that the young wife shall have an op- 
eration performed rather than become a 
mother. Later she dies so that Witte 
may reach the*highest ideal of assimila- 
tion, of “melting potting” by marrying 
a non-Jewish woman. 


The foregoing is a mere sketch of 
the story. Lest it be supposed that these 
minor faults keep it from being a good 
story and a really fine piece of literature, 
I wish to say that the book is eminently 
entertaining and very graphic. It does 
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in the main describe the Jewish immi- 
grant. Mr. Tobenkin shows promise in 
this story. Better things are confidently 
expected of him, for he is young. 
While it is an exaggeration to claim 
“Witte Arrives” as “the Ameri- 
can novel,” there is no doubt that it is 
a book of much little 
It is exceptionally well-observed 
The author has re- 


great 
power and no 
grace. 
and well written. 
strained himself from the temptation of 
putting “punch” into the story. It is a 
quiet tale, without rant and bustle. You 
do not find yourself reading with bated 
breath. You are carried along in a 
natural untumultuous way as you watch 
the progress of young Witte and feel 
that the story is not only possible and 
plausible, but highly probable and that 
life stories just like it are being lived 
by thousands of immigrants every day. 
ht 
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At the Theaters 


From war, The Players at Grand ave- 
nue and Olive street will turn to one of 
the merriest of new farce comedies for 
the week beginning next Sunday mati- 
“Marrying Money,” a New York 
seen in St. 


nee. 
success that been 


It is the story 


has not 
Louis, will be the bill. 
of a couple, each of whom married the 
other in the belief that they were marry- 
ing money. Both are disappointed. The 
situations are 
tremely funny. The role of the bride- 
groom will give Mitchell full 
play for his dry, Collier-like way of 
Opposite him will 


described as being ex- 


Harris 
getting the laughs. 


be Miss Olive Templeton, the new lead- 
ing woman who is making a most favor- 


able impression this week in “Pro 

Patria.” The critics agree in declaring 
8 

her extremely clever and charming. 


“Marrying Money” will give Miss Tem- 
pleton a better chance to display her 
talent, and the emotional demands will 
be of a different kind. 
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Mutt and Jeff will return to the 
American theater for a week, beginning 
with the Sunday matinee. After at- 
tending college opening the 
Panama canal and taking a hand in the 
settlement of the Mexican problem, they 
have decided upon an altogether differ- 
ent sort of adventure and will ‘appear 
in “Mutt and Jeff’s Wedding.” It is a 
lavish production, even more elaborate 
than any of the former ones, with new 
and a 


together, 


music, costumes and 


chorus of beautiful girls. 


+ 
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scenery, 


Adelaide and Hughes, with a com- 
pany of fifteen artists in an allegorical 
ballet, “The Garden of the World,” will 
head the eight-act vaudeville bill which 
starts at the Columbia theater next Mon- 
day afternoon. They come direct from 
a five weeks’ run at the Palace theater, 
New York. This piece was written and 
staged by J. J. Hughes, who, with 
Adelaide, has starred in many big the- 
atrical productions. The story, in pan- 
tomime, beautifully staged and costumed, 
is of the love of “Civilization” for 
“Peace,” and the power of “War” to 
prevent their union. Adelaide and 


Hughes, as Peace and Civilization are 
supported by a ballet of nine coryphees 
representing the nations now at war. 
The music is by Leo Edwards, brother 
of Gus Edwards, the composer. 


Arthur 
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Gutman directs the augmented orches- 


tra. It is preceded by three numbers 


one a harmony in four parts, called 
“Birth of the Dance;” the second, 
“Classics of an Age,” and the third, 
“Divertissements,” in three parts. Sec- 
ond on the programme comes Anna 
Wheaton, dramatic and musical star, 
who sings the productions of Harry 


Carroll, the pianist and composer of 
many popular songs, to his accompani- 
ment. Fay Wallace and Regan Huehs- 
ton present another of I:verett S. Rus- 
kay’s Orpheum Circuit comedies en- 
titled “Forty Winks,” better than “Mean- 
est Man in the World” and “The High- 
est Bidder.” Johnnie Dyer and Frank 
The 


srothers are acrobatic dancers. 


Fay sing songs written by Fay. 
Hickey 
The Boudini Brothers, accordionists, play 
and her 


ragtime. Phina 


company of four have a classy singing 


classics and 
and dancing act, and the Orpheum Trav- 
el Weekly shows the world at work and 
play. 
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At the request of many patrons of the 
German theater, the play next Sunday 
evening at the Victoria will be Suder- 
mann’s “Das Glueck im Winkel” (Hap- 
Although this play 
has not been presented in St. Louis for 


piness at Home). 


twelve years, in Europe it is a- general 
and ranks 
“Magda,” 


and “Sodom’s End.” 


with Sudermann's 
St 


The leading roles 


favorite 


“Flonor,” John’s Fire” 


will be interpreted by Max Juergens, 
Lore Duino and Gustave Hilmer, with 
the entire company as support. 
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Patrons of the Park theater will re- 
joice at the news that Manager Charles 
Sinclair again take 
His first 


production will be staged next Monday 


as returned to 


charge of that organization. 


evening, a Hawaiian Follies, filled with 
Hawaiian 
Sinclairian-Hawatiian 


music, songs, dances, in a 


setting. Two 
other old favorites who will again appear 
in this production are Matt Hanley and 
Lillian Crossman; Miss Crossmann wi!! 
be particularly remembered for her work 
in “The Yankee Consul.” 
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“The Joy 
powered, twelve-cylinder fun and mel- 
ody revue, will be presented by Menlo 
Moore and a good company as_ the 
headline feature of the Grand Opera 
House for the week beginning Monday. 
Dunbar’s 


Riders,” a speedy, high- 


Second on the list will be 


salon singers in ‘Moments Musical,” 
noted for the excellence of their voices 
Other numbers are 
sketch 


Hanson 


and their clothes. 
the Mimic Four in a comedy 
called “The Day After;” the 
Trio in a musical comedy, “The Magical 
Man and His Magical Maids;” Earle 
and Edwards in “Politics, Patter and 
Parodies;” Harris and Nagel, 
diennes; the Ferraros in “A Clown Sur- 
prise;”” Miss Billie Joy in songs and 
talk; Permaine, accordionist; and new 
comedy pictures. 


come- 
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The Mission Play organization, a Pa- 
cific coast institution which comprises 
ene of the largest theatrical companies 
ever assembled for the presentation of 
the drama, is being transported across 
the continent and will appear in St. 
Louis for one week at the Shubert- 
Garrick, beginning Sunday evening. The 





Buy Your Overcoat Today 
—Get It at Greenfield’s 
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@ Stinging cold weather may 
come just when you're too 
busy to select it carefully. 


@ Now—at your convenience 
—leisurely look over the splen- 
did styles and patterns here. 


@ You'll warm up to them the 
minute you see them. They’ll 
reciprocate when you _ need 
their protection. 
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ready for you to wear. 


reentields 


Olive, Near Seventh 
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NEW YORK CHAPERONAGE 


A lady of European training, a St. Louisan, now residing in New York, 2 
offers exceptional advantages under her chaperonage there to a limited 
number of young ladies, sixteen years or older, who wish to pursue 
musical or other studies for a season or longer. Address E. B., Inter- 
national Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shakespeare in his time. Its greatest 
charm is its music. The overtures and 
interludes have been selected from old 
Spanish compositions; the songs af 


Mission Play is a combination of drama 
and pageant differing from other dramas 
and other pageants and creating for it- 
self a new sphere, as did the plays of 
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dances are combinations of Spanish, 
Mexican and Spanish-Californian com- 
positions. More than one hundred peo- 
ple appear in the pageant, and the actors 
and actresses include names well known 
to the stage. In character with the 
spirit of the Mission Play are the In- 
dian dances given by Indian men, wo- 
men aud children, direct descendants of 
the Yumas, Sioux and Chickasaws. 
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A return engagement of Joe Weber 
and “The Only Girl” will open at the 
Jefferson theater next Sunday evening. 
This musical comedy represents the best 
work of Henry Blossom and _ Victor 
Herbert collaborating. Its plot is the 
story of that hilarious comedy, “Our 
Wives,” 
cellent lyrics and embracing a company 
of stunning show girls. Weber has 
supplied an excellent cast, which in- 
cludes Ernest Torrence, Olga Roller, 
Richard Bartlett, Laura Arnold, Nettie 
Velie, Adele Hassan, Miriam Carson, 
Frank Coombs, Emanuel Turner and 
Alfred Fisher. 


elaborated with numerous ex- 
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Pageant Chorus 
The St. Louis Pageant Choral Society 
will open its third season next Tuesday 
night, November 21, with a concert at 
the Odeon which in many respects will 
be its most ambitious undertaking to 
date. A Wagner programme with sev- 
eral numbers by other composers will 
be sung by the full chorus of two hun- 
dred voices accompanied by the entire 
symphony orchestra and assisted by five 
artists as soloists. Frederick Fischer, 
who has been at the head of the musical 
affairs of the chorus since its organiza- 
tion for the Pageant and Masque in 
1914, will conduct this season’s three 
concerts. The first will be the Wagner 
concert next week; the second will be 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio “Elijah,” on 
January 23, with the noted baritone of 
the Metropolitan opera, Clarence White- 
hill as principal soloist; and the third 
and final one on March 20 will be two 
productions of American composers, 
“The Peace Pipe,” by Converse and 
“Hora Novissima,” by Parker. The 
soloists for the first concert will be 
Eleanor Cochran, soprano; Mrs. Arthur 
Schutz, contralto; J. Glenn Lee, tenor 
and Oliver H. Clark, basso. Subscrip- 
tions to the three concerts are being 
received at the society’s office, 511 Se- 
curity building, and single tickets for 
the opening concert are on sale at 
Famous-Barr. 
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Famous-Barr Orchestra 

Less than two years ago fourteen 
music-loving employes of Famous & 
Barr organized an orchestra. The en- 
thusiasm spread to their fellow-employes 
and to-day the membership numbers 
sixty. A little later some became in- 
terested in the brass and reed instru- 
ments and a band was formed. Both 
organizations are under the direction of 
David Brundege, an employe of the 
Store, as are all the members except 
a very few ex-employes. Rehearsals 
are held once a week, and once a month 
a free concert is given to the employes 
of the store. Occasionally there is a 
concert to the public in the store’s re- 
cital hall. The expenses, such as music, 
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stands, and some of the larger instru- 
ments are borne by the store; also a 
place to rehearse and meals on rehearsal 
and concert nights are furnished. The 
purpose of the organization is the edu- 
cation and amusement of the members 
Next Satur- 
day. evening, the eighteenth, the annual 


and of the store’s people. 


concert and dance will be given in the 
store’s main dining room, to which are 
invited all the employes of Famous & 
Sarr from the president down. This 
community spirit is one of the things 
that has contributed to the rapid up- 
building of this store. 
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Marts and Money 

Taken altogether, it was a decidedly 
irregular and uncertain market in Wali 
street. Prices manifested a slow sag 
in the group of standard issues, de- 
clines varying from two to four peints. 
In the war department, heavy selling 
could be noticed in numerous popular 
instances. The resultant depreciation 
ranged from $4 to $8. United States 
Industrial Alcohol dropped to 134; the 
recent top notch was 148'4. Sales were 
made at 170!4 on April 6 last. Sellers 
for both accounts did not appear favor- 
ably impressed with the violent advances 
in the quotations for a few copper 
stocks, Utah especially. They took them 
for what they were: the outgrowth of 
reprehensible manipulation, based, osten- 
sibly, upon an additional rise in the 
value of the red metal. Nor did they 
pay much heed to the exceptionally good 
monthly statement of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The total of un- 
filled business denoted an increase of 
over 400,0co tons. An equally indif- 
ferent attitude was exhibited as regards 
the optimistic predictions about the cor- 
poration’s net earnings for the final 
quarter of 1916. 

The representatives of high and low 
finance were unmistakably worried; 
chiefly, it is said, over renewed hints at 
peace negotiations at an early date. 
Some attention was given, also, to ru- 
mors of a hitch in the arrangements 
for a new $50,000,0co Russian loan, to 
be floated at a price implying a _ net 
return of G'%4 per cent. Incidentally, it 
was not overlooked that the quotation 
for the Russian ruble touched a new 
absolute minimum—29'% cents, which 
compares with a par value of 51.2 cents 
in normal times. Further weakness in 
the exchange rates on Berlin and Vienna 
evoked no particular comment. The 
growing sensitiveness of financial mar- 
kets to peace talk is significant, though 
not surprising. It is the inevitable re- 
sult of thoughtful consideration of the 
important part which the European con- 
flict has played in the process of infla- 
tion, not only in the prices of securi- 
ties, but also in those of commodities, 
either directly or indirectly. In this 
connection, note should be taken of the 
severe declines in the values of various 
motor stocks in the last two or three 
Studebaker common shows a 
loss of 12 points; Maxwell common, 
one of fifteen points. The somewhat 


weeks. 


precipitous liquidation in these two and 
similar cases has led to timid conjectures 
as to the effects which the high prices 
of labor and material must have upon 


the finances of the companies. Calcula- 
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NE of the new style hand bags for Ladies, 
is of pin head seal leather with an over- 
skirt, ornamented with Silver. 


Other smart styles are shown at 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 

nscmees Desi Sollialalaeding snehle 
Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, Renoir, Mary Cassatt, 
Dupre, Corot, Daubigny and others. 
Also wood cut prints designed and executed by 
Bertha Lum. 
NOONAN-KOCIAN CO. Locust at Tenth St. 
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Style in Overcoats is 


our strong point! 
And it’s the point you're looking for! 


See our wonderful $17 line—and the splendid assortment at 
Yes—style is certainly a strong point, here! 


Mackey’s & Spiro’s 


517-519 Olive Street 








tions of a like sort are applied to elec- 
tric, equipment, steel, and railroad in- 
dustries. Naturally, the “bear” elements 
of the Stock Exchange are doing their 
very best in the way of spreading feel- 
uneasiness concerning these 
things. They know full well that the 
technical condition of many war cer- 
tificates is bad, and a constantly grow- 
ing danger to the general list. At the 
same time, the regnant powers of finance 


ings of 


increasingly realize the necessity of 
bringing about a gradual readjustment 
in quotations, as well as in commercial 
and industrial affairs. They dread the 
consequences of a sudden radical turn. 
They hold that in times of war we 
should prepare for peace. That the 
near future should witness the declara- 
tion of an armistice, no one is prepared 


to predict. The dominant belief is that 





the war will last at least twelve:-months 
longer. But, despite this, shrewd ob- 
servers will not be forgetful of the tre- 
mendous financial strain in all the fight- 
ing nations, of the multiplying signs of 
war-weariness, and of some distinctly 
significant words in the latest speeches 
of the British Premier and the Imperial 
Chancellor of Germany. 

The common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation sold at 126 the 
other day, or at the highest price on 
record. Since then there has been a de- 
In the opinion 
of professional authorities, liquidation 


cline of several points. 


has been unusually heavy since the mid- 
dle of October, and the resultant trans- 
fer of holdings from strong to weak 
hands should lead to still more import- 
ant depreciation in the next few weeks. 
The justness of this reasoning is ap- 
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parent, but it is not likely that specula- 
will tempted 
enter 


“outsiders” feel on 
account of it to 


commitments on the “short” side. 


tive 
extensive 
Steel 


common is a dangerous stock, and sub- 


into 


ject to startling price changes at any 
time. Unterrifiable enthusiasts _ still 
cling to the idea that the price will be 
at least twenty points higher in the first 
two months of 1917. They do not tire 
of pointing out that the corporation’s 
net earnings are bound to set another 
The current quota- 
stock—122—is 


high record in 1917. 
tion for the common 
slightly above that for the preferred, 
which has paid 7 per cent per annum 
ever since date of incorporation. 


For the first quarter of 1917, copper 
(electrolytic) is rated at 30 cents a 
pound. Hence, as already hinted, the 
tempestuous proceedings in Utah and 
affliated shares, in which the madcaps 
have their fling, possibly their last for 
a long while. It seems to be firmly as- 
sumed in certain quarters that peace 
would not cause a serious fall in the 
metal’s value. Respecting this, the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal has the 
following to say, after taking it for 
granted that the war will last about 
six months longer: “There is reason to 


anticipate for the metals a continued 
large demand, which will be filled at 
gradually diminishing prices, while 


profits will contract even more sharply 
than prices, for the reason that costs 
will continue to rise. It is conceivable 
that we may settle upon a plane of 
price (for copper) 40 or 50 per cent 
above normal, whereon nobody will 
realize any more profit than he used to 
in normal times.” 

silver has lately 
per 


The quotation for 

advanced from 60 to 
ounce fine in New York. 
ago, the quotation was up to 77%, the 
highest level in many years, that 
since 1893. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the war, the value was down to 4634 
cents. We are informed that the de- 
mand for the metal is rapidly growing 


71% cents 
Some months 
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selling for 


all 


Chinese 


over Europe, and that 


account has ceased. England 
and France are coining more silver than 
they have been in forty or fifty years. 
Increasing keenness of demand is noted 
also in the German Empire. The mer- 
chant submarine Deutschland is report- 
ed to have taken aboard almost $200,000 
worth of the white metal. The advance 
in the price, in the past week, would 
have gone still farther, no doubt, if the 
disposition to purchase had not been 
chilled the renewal of 
peace talk. 

The current price of May wheat, on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, is $1.93%. 
A year ago the record was $1.047%. The 
main uplifting factor for the present is 


somewhat by 


the serious grain situation in Argentina, 
where prolonged drouth reduced 
estimates on the wheat yield to about 
A quantity such as 


has 


go,000,000 bushels. 
this would mean an exportable surplus 
of not more than 45,000,000 bushels. 
3ritish, French and Italian import re- 
quirements are increasing, judging by 
the reports of Broomhall, the British 
authority. With regard to crop condi- 
tions in the leading nations of Europe, 
it would appear that they are more or 
less unfavorable almost everywhere 
The Chicago quotation for May corn is 
95 cents, against 6214 a year ago. The 
comparative records for May oats are 
There’s plenty of food 
figures. 


607% and 39%. 
for careful thought in 
They bespeak important influences up- 
on economic affairs all over the globe. 

In the cotton market, prices still are 
fluctuating in sensational manner. The 
May deal is quoted a little below 20 
cents a pound. The planters in the 
South are said to be determined to hold 
their stuff for 25 and even 30 cents a 
pound, They are credited with the be- 
lief that the end of the war should bring 
an enormous demand from Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 

There have been no additional imports 
of gold, lately, but it is expected that a 
few millions of dollars will be received 
The quotation for 
fixed at 
srit- 


these 


in a week or two. 
sterling exchange remains 
$4.7514. There are hints that the 
ish Government will seek another big 
loan in the United States early in 1917, 
and that it will not be supported by 
collateral securities. In Wall street 
circles, the deduction is drawn from 
this that British holdings of American 
securities have been reduced to a great- 
er extent than had commonly been be- 
lieved, 


ore 
: 


Finance in St. Louts. 

In the face of reactionary tendencies 
in New York, local quotations are well 
maintained at or near their advanced 
levels. They indicate that holders con- 
tinue confident of their position, and 
expectant of increased dividend rates in 
a number of cases. It is interesting to 
note how eagerly and generously specu- 
lators respond to aggressive “bull” tac- 
tics and the development of a clearly 
defined upward slant. All they want, 
apparently, is a good lead. This was 
plainly disclosed, lately, in the quite 
astonishing rise in the value of the stock 
of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. Some 
months ago, purchases could be made at 
120; the current figure is 150. The total 
of transactions in the past two weeks 
exceeds five hundred shares. Wagner 
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Our Dining Room 
Specials 
Are Unequaled 


MARKS PLAIN 


Charge Accounts 
Solicited 
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: ; Walnut, Mahogany and Oak 
We Specialize in Bedroom Furniture 


Fall Suites From $60.00 to $600.00—Eight Pieces 
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Electric is still in brisk demand, espe- 
cially during spells of depression. Its 
ruling quotation indicates a gain of $10. 
The quest for National Candy common 
shows a material falling off. There must 
have been some excellent liquidation at 
or around the recent maximum. Inter- 
national Shoe common shows a modest 
depreciation—one of $2. Forty shares 
were disposed of at 109.50 to 108.50. 
Some of the preferred brought 110 and 
109.50. The loss in the value of the 
common is the natural outcome of the 
extensive rise in recent weeks. Several 
small lots of St. Louis Screw Co. stock 
were taken at 200. This seems to be 
the pegged price for the present. Twenty 
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American Bakery common brought 
13.50; one hundred and forty Indepéet 
dent Breweries first preferred, 26 
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28.50; $1,000 Laclede Gas first 5s, 101.75; 
forty-five Union Sand & Material, 82, 
and five Portland Cement common, 8o. 

Street railway issues were a trifle 
“soft,” but declined only fractionally. 
United Railways 4s were taken at 
61.6214 and 61.75; total sales, $7,coo. The 
preferred stock sold at 15.75 and 15.87%. 
Two thousand dollars St. Louis & Su- 
burban general 5s brought 74. Some 
months ago, sales were made at 787%. 
Last year’s bottom price was 69. 

The certificates of banks and trust 
companies were again rather quiet. The 
demand for them is not at all what it 
should be, under prevailing general 
conditions. About seventy Bank of 
Commerce brought 107.3744 and 107.50; 
twelve Title Guaranty Trust, 108 and 
109, and one State National Bank, 210. 

Monetary conditions in St. Louis are 
virtually unaltered. They imply that 
the business and agricultural communi- 
ties find it easy to obtain accommoda- 
tion at rates unusually low for this time 
of the year, and that the financiers them- 
selves are not apprehensive of an un- 
favorable twist between now and 
March 1. 
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Latest Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 
PAE WOOWN GO ROIEEE cicjacesespeuss. sensndonse 118 
German-American Bank... 212 = .......... 


German Savings Inst........ .......... 200% 
Merchants-Lac. Nat.......... 4 ae eee 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 107 107% 
wate: Wat. TiGMi............c050 DEO esas ancus 
Mercantile Trust ...... seca Ttatteeuaaes 343 
Mis. Valley Trust........ . 290 295 
United Rys. com................ 4% 5 
ANE ces nbcis ste lvesichanseaies 18 18% 
1 ee Se ere ere 60% 60% 
St. L. & Sub. Gen. 5s...... 74 74% 
MEME SPOTS Ciives ciccsccecssenis ddnazcsere 102 
7 ot. i4 & Sub.. S6....-....--.. 84% 90 
Oe eS ee 77% 80 
Laclede Gas 5s.............. sacks - SEI. “ooneseeans 
Louisville Home Tel. 5s.... .......... 95 
Toledo Home Tel. 5s........ 95 nescsuaa 
Me: WaisGn BG......-<.ccc-.c0--<50 cE ee 
Nt) REI OUI, cicsccsccacsscce  -cnanabecne 105% 
ONE |e Eee een TO “Sxsitdetess 
Con, Por. Cement com.... site 
OST SDE aaa Ga oe 
(YN i oe 95 aaxenee 
MOR, HOORNG DIG... ..ccc0ccc0  sccceseses 102 
Granite Bi-Metallie _......... 76%4 77% 
Am. Baker. com.............. ‘ 13 14 
(“OAT ONS R Sieh te eS eens 100% ag 
Oe ts BOPOW :...<<s::+--:< Ee 201 202 
St. L. Brew. Assn. 6s........ 844 85 
te AVOUT. GM... 8... <<sccnscssesee 59% 60% 
BAL, CANGY COM... -....<-scacs-0 19% 20% 
Nat. Enam. com.................. BG sensei 
Chi. Ry. Equipment.......... 110 PaO Re 
Wagner Electric ................ | 


Answers to Inquiries. 

M. C. W., Dayton, O.—Erie first pre- 
ferred should be held. It is not over- 
valued at the ruling price of 53, pro- 
spects for a resumption of dividend pay- 
ments being bright. The company is 
earning the full 4 per cent on both first 
and second preferred, and 6 per cent 
on the common. Last January the first 
preferred sold at 5944. About eleven 
years ago, it sold at as high a figure as 
85%. The Erie has definitely “turned 
the corner.” 

BonpuoLper, St. Louis.—The Republic 
of Cuba 4% per cent bonds are a good 
investment, and should advance to 90 
or 92 before long. The present value 
of 8614 denotes an advance of five 
points since last February. The Island 
iS more prosperous than it has ever 
been, owing, mostly, to the high prices 
for sugar. Political conditions are re- 
assuring. President Menocal stands for 
Stability and progress. Besides, there’s 
the Platt Amendment, which acts as an 
automatic curb upon revolutionary ac- 
tivities, 

Recutar Reaper, Galveston, Tex.— 





The rise in National Enameling & 
Stamping common reflects the big earn- 
ings of the company and hopes of divi- 
dend payments. Something like 12 per 
cent is earned on the stock, after the 7 
per cent on the preferred. A further 
advance, say to about $0, would not be 
surprising, in view of the intense de- 
mand for war stocks of all kinds. 
There’s about $15,590,000 outstanding. 
Whether dividends will be resumed is 
hard to say. Not unlikely, though. The 
last dividend—1'%4 per cent—was paid in 
1905. The best price in that year was 
31%. Four per cent was paid in 
1903-04. 

T. T. K., High Hill, Mo.—Union Pa- 
cific preferred is an investment stock. 
If you bought at 93 a few years ago, 
you would do the proper thing by adding 
to your holdings at the current price of 
83144. The stock is worth more, no 
doubt, considering the absolute safety of 
the 4 per cent. 


Buti, St. Louis—There’s an adroit 
and financially strong clique in control 
of Crucible Steel common. Its object, 
we are told, is to raise the quotation 
to 120 in anticipation of dividend dis- 
tributions. Seven or eight per cent is 
hinted at. The prevailing price of 92 
compares with 5234 last January. The 
minimum in 1915 was 18%. What the 
stock may be worth after the close of 
the war, is a timely question. Not 
more than 40, probably, after the first 
twelve months of normal times. Last 
year’s top was 1097—absolute maxi- 
mum. 

H. D., Indianapolis, Ind.—The stock 
of the Southern Oil & Transportation 
Co., quoted on the curb at 9, is gen- 
erally regarded as a promising specula- 
tion. It is not improbable that the value 
may be 15 two months from now. The 
company controls very valuable proper- 
ties in the Tampico region and _ will 
have its own fleet of tank steamers run- 
ning to New York. Of course, buyers 
have to consider the state of things in 
Mexico. 

MERCHANT, Batesville, Ark.—(1) Gen- 
eral Electric 34s should suit your in- 
vestment purposes. They are not likely 
to depreciate to any serious extent. The 
present price of 8154 compares with 
83% last March. (2) Canada Southern 
5s are a commendable purchase. By be- 
ing patient, you might get them at 102; 
the ruling figure is 103%. The top last 
year was 105%. 
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A Kind Word 


He—“Can’t you find anything pleasant 
to say about the members of my fam- 
ily ?” 

She—‘Well, I remember they were 
all opposed to our marriage.”—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 
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Drawn-Out Work 


“What do you make? 
Such pains you take, 
I’d like to hear,” quoth he. 
“I do not know; 
You see, I sew 
A Christmas gift,” quoth she. 
—Puck. 
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A man from Kansas City, Missouri, 
was held up for a day in Topeka, 
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Central Station 
Electric Service and 


Smoke Prevention 





At the recent convention of the Smoke 
Prevention Association, held at the Plant- 
ers’ Hotel, methods were discussed for 
the abatement of the smoke nuisance in 
large cities. Mr. John Hunter, Chief En- 
gineer of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company, brought out some inter- 
esting facts, showing that the smoke can 
be prevented to a large extent and the 
city kept clean through Central Station 
Electric Service for large buildings and 
industrial plants. 

Mr. Hunter pointed out that the isolated 
plants in office buildings and factories, 
consuming, as they do, thousands of tons 
of coal annually, are big contributors to 
a dirty city, and that the shutting down 
of many of these plants and substituting 
Union Electric Central Station service 
therefor is likewise the biggest contrib- 
utor to a clean city. As an example, in 
the main business district of St. Louis, 
where there were a large number of small 
plants, installed and operated previous to 
the growth of electric service, many of 
these are now shut down. The amount 
of electric energy generated in these small 
plants, before they were replaced by Union 
Electric Central Station service, meant the 
spreading of 180,000 tons of coal through 
this district and burning it, with the re- 
sulting dirt and smoke, making hopeless 
the dream of a clean city. Handling this 
coal through the streets would mean 25,- 
000 wagon loads added to the already 
congested traffic condition, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, would be 10,000 wagon loads 
of ashes to further aggravate matters, but 
of all of which happily we are relieved, 
due to the enthusiastic and persistent ef- 
forts of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company. We therefore see that, 
as great as is the relief given from 
smoke and dirt, the Union Electric’s Cen- 
tral Station Service also gives a boost to 
civic improvements in general, such as 
keeping a lot of undesirable traffic off the 
streets. 

The Union Electric Light and Power 
Company offers special advantages’ to 
manufacturers in the use of Central Sta- 
tion service. With service twenty-four 
hours a day from its steam generating 
plants, with storage battery reserve and 
also water power supply from the Keo- 
kuk Dam, its. service is unsurpassed. 
The “Union Electric” is sincere in its ef- 
fort to produce cheaper electricity, and 
the fact that they are gaining about 1,000 
customers per month substantiates this 
fact. 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to so 
To-night.”’ 





‘“GICARDI’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


99 Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J, CICARDI 











Kansas, capital city of the mid-west 
prohibition state. Meeting a red-nosed 
native on the street, the Missourian 
said: “I beg your pardon, but can you 
tell me where I can get a drink?” 
“Sure,” responded the thirsty Kansan, 
eagerly, “I can tell you where you can 
get two drinks.” 





“Charley, dear,” said young Mrs. Tor- 
kins, “I’m going to read poetry after 
this.” 

“What for?” 

“It saves so much time. There are 
sO many open spaces in poetry that the 
time required to read a page is materially 
shortened.”—Washington Star. 
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Beginning Sunday Night, November 19: 
$1.00 Matinee, Wednesday 
Nights and Saturday Matinee, 50c to $1.50 


SHUBERT 


GARRICK 


THE MISSION PLAY 


By JOHN STEVEN McGROARTY 
The World’s Greatest Pageant Drama. Direct from California After 


1,000 Performances 100 People in the Production—100. 








Week Beginning Sunday, November 19. 
$1.00 Matinee Wednesday 
Nights and Saturday Matinee, 
25¢ to $1.50 


JEFFERSON 


JOKE WEBER offers a Rettérn Engage ment of the Triumphant 
Musical Comedy, 


THE ONLY GIRL 


By Victor Herbert and Henry Blossom. 


This Week—John Barrymore in ‘‘Justice”’ 











T-h-e P-|-a-y-e-r-s Grand & Olive The Spoken Drama 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, November 19: A Bigg New York Hit, Here for 
the First Time, 


“MARRYING MONEY’”’ 


A Laughter-Exploding Farce on $ Matrimony. Mitchell Harris, with the 
Players. Prices, 75c to 15¢. Boxes, $1. Seats at Famous-Barr, 
Grand-Leader and Yheatre, Phones, Lindell 17, Central 17. 

Matinees: Thursday, _Saturday, Sunday. 


“PRO PATRIA,’ 














Now Playing: 
EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
10-25-35-50 


A M E R I C A N MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 


Starting Next Sunday, Matinee and Week: An Absolutely New Show and 
the Funniest of the Fumous Mutt and Jeff Series— 


MUTT AND JEFF’S WEDDING 


h) People—and They Can All Sing, Dance and Act. Girls? Yes! Girls! 
Many Girls—the Liveliest Line of Loveliness That Ever Graced a 
Stage. Get Your Seat Now. Bring the Kiddies, 








DAILY MATS 


COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville—* 3 tt 


CLAIRE ROCHESTER 


Phenomenal Soprano-Baritone 


Rockwell & Wood, Eddie Carr & 
as Co., MeLallen & Carson, Richards & 
In a Historical Ballet in Three Kyle, Lohse & Sterling, Orpheum 


Episodes. Weekly. 


Mr. Martin Beck Presents 


creater Morgan Dancers 








Daily Mats, 10¢ to 50c; Evenings, 10¢ to 75e 
OPERA HOUSE 


ts ae A N D Starting Monday, Nov. 20 and Week. 10 - 20¢ 


The Joyriders, a speedy, high-powered, twelve cylinder fun and melody 
review. Dunbar’s Saloon Singers, in moments musical. The Mimie Four 
will offer a sketch entitled, “The Day After.” The Mystie Hanson Trio, 
in the magic men and the magical maids. Earle & Edwards, in politics. 
Harris & Nagel, nifty comedians. The Ferraros, a clown surprise. Miss 
Billy Joy, in songs and talks. Perma‘auy premier accordionist. Animated 
Weekly and Comedy Pictures, 

















Budweiser 


THE DRINK OF 
bes ne 


enerations of Amer 
ao ave ae Natta 
Budweiser the king of all 
bottled beers. Its reputation is 
international. It sparkles with life- 
has a brilliant glow—seethes and 
bubbles with nutriment—is snappy, 
mild and inviting to the taste—the 
combined soul of American Barley 
and Saazer Hops—the cream of 
the harvest helde. Budweiser 
sales exceed any other beer by mil- 


lions of bottles, Visitors to St.Lauis are courteously 


invited to inspect our plant— 
covers 142 acres. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS: U.S.A 
The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 
























































PARK THEATRE, Utlmarandtiamilton 


Monday, November 20: 


HAWAIIAN FOLLIES 


Produced Under the Personal Direction of Charles Sinelair. 


Park Opera Company in a 











Now Playing: “IT HAPPENED IN NORDLAND.” 





Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Sold by every dealer Send for free trial 
Howard E. Nichols, 2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Tou rists 





And Big Company of Burlesque | Artists 


Next—The more nae Girls. 











ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Increased to Eighty Musicians 
Fifteen Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts. 
Beginning Nov. 17-18. 

The most interesting array of artists ever presented in St. Louis. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink Leopold Godowsky 
Emilio de Gogorza Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Frieda Hempel Perey Grainger 
Alma Gluck Josef Hofmann 


SEASON TICKETS $15.00 and $17.50 Now on Sale at 
205 Knights of Columbus Bldg., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by ’Phone, Lindell or Central 2907. 


Eugen Ysaye 
Mischa Elman 
Efrem Zimbalist 
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WITTE 
ARRIVES 





By ELIAS TOBENKIN 


Professor William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale compares “Witte Arrives” with 
Mary Antin’s brilliant book, “The 
Promised Land,” and says: “We 
Americans ought to be heartily grate- 
ful for both books.” 

“An intimate and convincing” pic- 
ture of the Jewish immigrant family 
and its absorption into the best kind 
of ‘Americanism.’”—N. Y. Evening 
Suit. 

“*Witte Arrives’ is more than a 
novel—it is an important sociological 
treatise.’—Chicago Herald. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25. 
The 
NEST-BUILDER 


By BEATRICE F.R. HALE 
Author of “What Women Want.” 


The story of a love-match in which 
comes conflict between the artistic 
temperament and the home-making 
instinct. - 

“The story is clearly conceived and 
cleanly carried through. Its life is 
genuine and of unfailing interest.”— 
Boston Herald. 


Cloth, 12mo, 











net $1.35. 
The 
GUIDING THREAD 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


Author of “Ships That Pass in the 
Night,’ etc. 

“An adventurous, joyous tale of 
one woman’s feet upon the Broad 
Highway, touched with a sug- 
gestion of mysticism, enriched with 
many encounters, many interesting 
interludes and people worth while; it 
is brightened with humor, very hu- 
man, and deliberately but not forcedly 
optimistic.’"—N. Y. Tribune. 

Cloth, net $1.35. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 








I2mo, 














COME IN—THE WATER’S FINE 


And just to make it easy, we 
offer you a Four Months’ Sub- 
scription to The PHOENIX for 
Twenty-five Cents. (We prefer 
you'd send the silver, it’s handier 
than stamps.) 

We shall lose money on this 


Missionary Move, of course—but 
We want you! 


Begin” with the September 
number, which contains the 
James Whitcomb Riley letters— 
lots of good things coming 


along! 


THE PHOENIX, 


MICHAEL MONAHAN, Editor. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


— a 























Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 


——— 














INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 


and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
Promoters are invifed to call and 


examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 
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New Books Received 


_Loves anv Losses or Pierrot by William 
Griffith. New York: Robert J. Shores; $1.00. 
A New York editor’s personal conception of 


the sad and gay immortal Pierrot expressed 
in alluring verse. Frontispiece and decora- 
tions by Rodney Thompson. 


A Diary oF THE Great Warr by Sami. 
Pepys, Junr. New York: John Lane Co.; 
$1.50. 

“Saml. Pepys, sane. ”” sometimes of Magda- 


lene College in Cambridge and of His Maj- 
esty’s navy office, herein sets down in the man- 
ner and langué age of Pepys a record of events 
and impressions of the past two years, thus 
presenting an uptodate and amusing history of 
the times. Splendid parody and parable, too. 
“The New Pepys,” of which this is a part, 
has been a most popular department of 
London ‘Truth’ for some years. Illustrated 
with sixteen “effigies engraven upon copper.” 


Sort by Fe 
author at 3 


SONGS OF THE 
Published by the 
New York. 


enton 


a W. 


Johnson. 
I3lst St., 


Poems representative of negro life in rural 
districts of the South, for the most part writ- 


ten in dialect. 

Four Suort Piays by Charles Frederick 
Nirdlinger. New York: Mitchell Kennerley; 
$1.25. 


“Big Kate,” concerning 
of Russia and her love 
schoolteacher; ‘‘*The 
celebrate the potent 
audiences on the drama; 


Empress Catherine 
affair with an English 
Real People,’ designed to 

influence of vaudeville 
““Aren’t They Won- 


ders?” showing how love and a clever woman 
always find a way; and “Look After Louise,” 
an everyday tragedy. 

Poems oF FRANCOIS VILLON translated by 


John Payne. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. 


Mosher; $5.00. 

Mosher’s fourth and final edition of Payne’s 
translation, including. practically the entire 
text, done into English in the original form 
and wih a eritical and biographical introduc- 
tion by Payne. In this edition a number of 
lacsinmules ot title-pages and illustrations from 
the original French edition of 1489 have been 
added. a few notes inserted with a_ brief 
memoir, and a photogravure portrait of the 
late translator. 


designed by 
Paul Elder & 


IMPRESSIONS CALENDAR-1917 
Harold Sichel. San Francisco: 
Co. 
embellished page for each 
week in the year, further adorned with an 
appropriate quotation from one of the poets. 
Fastened with a cord and arranged for hang- 
ing. Boxed. 


A gorgeously 


One HuNnprep Cartoons By Cesare.  Bos- 
ton: Small-Maynard Co.; $3.00. 

Reproductions of some of Cesare’s strong- 
est and cleverest cartoons which have appeared 
in American dailies and have been copied to 
some extent by the English press. Violently 
anti-German and _ anti-pacifist. 


Worps OF THE PAGEANT AND 
George M. P. Baird. 

The dramatic story of the 
perils which Pennsylvania pioneers endured. 
Published for the Pittsburgh charter centen- 
nial celebration held October 31, November 1 


THe Boox or 
MasguE oF FREEDOM by 
hardships and 


and 2. 

Tue Crever Mouse by Stella Stern Perry. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 

Six paper booklets, a series of fairy tales, 


attractively decorated and printed in black and 
red, that will surely appeal to children. One 
is to be read each day of the week, The six 
are enclosed in an envelope ready for mailing. 

ITarcHways by Ethel Sedgwick. Boston: 
Small-Maynard Co.; $1.40. 

The author is credited with exceptional 
delicacy and deftness of perception and treat- 
ment and has been classed with George Eliot 
and the Brontes. This is a novel without a 
hero or heroine, because all of the characters 
rank high, in the author’s best manner, 


Ir1isH Repusric by L. G. 
Boston: John W. Luce & 


Six Days oF THE 
Redmond-lHoward. 
Co. 
and critical account of the Irish 
moral of the rebellion’s 
biographer of 


A narrative 
rebellion pointing the 
failure, by the nephew and 
John Redmond. 

FrieNpsHIP by B. H. Nadal. New York: 
Robert J. Shores; $1.00. 

A small volume of satirical poems, including 
the “Ode to Vers Libre” and ‘‘A Czar.” 
Frank J. Wil- 


A Dictionary oF SIMILES by 


stach, Boston: Little-Brown & Co.; $2.50. 
Hundreds of similes from well-known au- 
thorities, for almost every requirement, 11 


ranged alphabetically and with an index of the 
authors, 


Tue WHALE AND THE GRASSHOPPER by 
Suemas O'Brien. Boston: Little-Brown; $1.35. 

A collection of Irish dialect stories, replete 
with Irish imagery and wit. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF Woman by W. L. 
George. Boston: Little-Brown Co.; $1.25, 


A series of essays, incisive, ironic and 
iconoclastic. 
GaLiieoL! by John Maseficld. New York: 


MacMillan & Co.; $1.25. 


A fair 


and intelligent discussion—important 


MIRROR 
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net. 


By the author of * 


Frost’s earlier volumes. 


Mr. 
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Sarah N. Cleghorn and Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 


BOOK OF EVERYDAY HELPS TO 
HEALTH AND TRANQUILITY 


FELLOW CAPTAINS 


By the author of *“*THE SPINSTER"’ and the author of 


This unpretentious book is the outcome of a long, friendly 
companionship, and its publication is intended as an invita- 
tion to a wider circle of friends, 
to share in a home-grown and very simple philosophy. $1.25 


Robert Frost’s New Volume of Poetry 


MOUNTAIN INTERVAL 


“NORTH OF BOSTON” and 


Shows a performance and a promise beyond that of either of 


HENRY HOLT & COMPAN 


“THE BENT TWIG” 


if they are not too superior . 


"A BOY'S WILL.” 


$1.25 net. 


34 W. 33rd St. 
New York 








at : 


All the late Cloth 
and Paper 
Books can be found 


Bound 


Roeder’s Book Store 


703 Locust Street 
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GERMAN as tandar echnic: ° 
SPANISH BOOKS well and | Books C. WITTER (Hans Ballin) 
ITALIAN as al opular a 
FRENCH English Works. Specialty 5foadway between Market& Walnut 
as an interpretation of England’s point of 


view in the present war—of the Dardanelles 
campaign, by a distinguished English poet who 
himself participated in it. 


THe Dartinc AND OTHER Stories by Anton 


Chekhov. New York: MacMillan & Co.; $1.50. 


Several short stories translated from the Rus- 
sian by Constance Garnett, prefaced by an ap- 


preciation of Chekhov by Tolstoy. 

Report OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY 
or St. Louis for the fiscal year ending April 
10, 1916, submitted by Comptroller James 
Y. Player to the Board of Aldermen, Covers 


the city’s financial transactions, resources and 
disbursements of the four revenue funds, in- 
cludes comparative tables of tax values and 
taxation rates, also charts showing sources of 


revenue, disbursemens, ete. 


CuristiAN Revicion by 


Jesus AND THE 
New York: G. P. Put- 


Francis A. Henry. 
nam’s Sons; $3.00. 

An attempt to prove that religion to Jesus 
was personal and that he wished it free from 
external rites and forms, a wish which Ilis 
followers failed to grasp. The greater part ot 
the book is devoted to a consideration of the 
Catholic church which cannot be construed as 
friendly. 


Ovur Fie_p anp Forest Trees by Maud Go- 
ing. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.; $1.50. 
All about all kinds of trees, told in non- 
technical terms. Designed as a textbook for 
which open in the autumn—it has the 
quality of beginning with the seed 
instead of the bud in the spring. 
great interest to the 


schools 

admirabk 
in the tall 
The book will 


prove of 


general reader with a liking for trees. Illus 
trated and indexed. 

Berry’s Beautirut Nicuts by Marian 
Warner Wildman Fenner. New York: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons; $1.50. 

Twelve delightful fairy tales, pleasing in 


fancy and language. Illustrated, 


Smoky Roses by Lyman’ Bryson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; $1.25. 

A collection of Bryson’s best 
printed from American magazines, 


verse, Tc 


To-morrow’s Roap by Gertrude M. Hort, 


Portland, Maine: Thomas Bird Mosher; $1.26. 

Poetry of distinction. _The Mosher books 
are unique alike for excellence of content and 
format. 


Fremont Rider. 


Riper’s New York City by 
$3.50. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 

A complete guidebook of New York City, 
Newark, Yonkers and Jersey City. for tr avelers, 
modeled on the Baede cker books, containing six- 
teen maps and aun plans, a history of the 
city and of the various buildings, also such 
miscellaneous information as urban transporta- 
tion fares and the hours of religious services 
of the various denominations. Indexed. 


Padraic 


$1.25 


Witp EartH AND OtrnHer Poems by 
Colum. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 


THE 


MOSHER Books 


My new 64-page Catalogue of 
hand-made paper editions in 
hand-set and §artistic 
moderate prices, 
unsurpassed for gifts. 


type 
bindings, at 


A Catalogue for Book 
Lovers Who Know 





FREE ON REQUEST 





Thomas Bird Mosher 


PORTLAND, MAINE 











*,.A reprint of the original “Wild Earth” 
poems with the addition of several new ones, 
written as an expression of the hearts of Ire- 
land’s poor, 

Warter-Basies by Charles Kingsley. New 
York: MacMillan & Co., $1.50. 


A new edition, omitting some of the scien- 
tific notes and with an introduction by Clifton 
Johnson. Full page illustrations in color and 
quaint chapter decorations add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 


HIENDRIK IBsENS Branp translated into Eng- 
lish verse by Miles Meni ander Dawson, New 
York: Four Seas Co.; $ 

The first draft of this tenetals ation was sub- 
mitted to Ibsen and received his approval. The 
fact that a poet of Mr. Dawson's ability should 
labor upon it twenty-five years is 
carnest of its excellence. 


another 


When passing behind a street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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How essential to health and 
happiness is hot water! How 


delightful the daily bath 


under modern conditions! 
Business foresight enables us to sell, 


for a limited time, the RUUD and 


HUMPHREY 20' Century Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heaters al the old price. 


Be sure to see these heaters in operation 


Installed free of charge for a thirty day 
DEMONSTRATION 


ARRANGEMENTS MAY BE MADE FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. 


ELEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 
MAIN 4800 - CENTRAL 3800 


BRANCH¢STORES OPEN EVENINGS 


YOUR GAS BILL CARRIES A COUPON 
OF VALUE - READ IT. 



































